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Three wecks had elapsed since the gaunt stranger, with the 
voice of Heaven, and the inspiration of a Santa Cecilia, had 
warbled himself into the good graces of La Gabrielle, and been 
by her consigned to the tutelage and protection of Signor Lui- 
gi, the worldly and successful Impressario of the Royal Opera 
Troupe, of which the far-famed prima donna was, the absolute 
and most capricious autocrat. The hour was evening, and the 
beautiful artiste had just returned from Paris and the bewil- 
Gering. homage of Imperial salons. . Once more we find her 
seated in her fairy bower, amidst its trailing Jessamines and 
dewy roses, but this time the still moonlight and the holy stars 
shed their visionary lustre on marble image and flashing- foun- 
tain. The liquid notes of the pathetic nightingale poured a 
flood of melody through the clustering myrtles which embower- 
‘ed.the villa, while the otherwise solemn stillness of the sweet 
summer night harmonized strangely with the almost unearthly 
beauty of the fairy creature, who sat gazing forth at the en- 
chanting scene, with an air of (for her) singular abstraction.— 
By her side stood a tall, aristocratic, but singularly repul- 
sive looking man. From the curl of his dark . moustache, to 
the tip of hia shining boot, he had the perfect air and eontour 
of a finished gentleman. His voice was beautifully modulated ; 
every syllable fashioned into conventional refinement by educa- 
tional training fell on the ear like the distillation of a double- 
refined gentleman. We might pause upon the tip of his Par- 
is-kid glove; and discourse a whole chapter upon the inimitable 
fashion of his eye-glass, from each of which spoke out Peer of 
the realm ; but when we declare he was none other than the 
Earl of Ravensworth, one of the oldest, richest, and proudest, 
of England's hereditary (not natural) lords of man’s (not 

God's) creation, have we not said enough? described him in 
full? And this cold, proud, magnificent aristocrat—this bit of 
human china which had laid itself up on the shelf of supreme 
insolence and lofty conservatism as too precious to be served 
up on anything beneath parliamentary or royal tables, had ac- 
tually taken itself down and offered itself up an humble suitor 
at the shrine of the still more potent dominion of fashion’s 

` idol—the all-admired opera queen. 

Lord Ravensworth had now been the unsuccessful wooer of 
this superb prize, for upwards of three years. Accustomed to 
buy or command female favor, he had brought all the batteries 
of wealth, flattery, fashion, &c., &c., &c., to bear, in the hope 
of placing the Gabrielle in his cap of conquest, as a plume in the 
tiara of gallantry; but during his long efforts to render the 
prize worthless, himself had surrendered his liberty, and the 
cold, stern, selfish heart which had hitherto been swayed only 
by.fashion, and the narrow ambition of reducing an hitherto 
invincible garrison of talent and virtue, had at last bowed be- 
neath the sword of the universal conqueror; and to his rage, 
shame, and dismay, he found he loved—aye, actually loved 
some one better than himself—something better than rank, sta- 
tion, wealth or place; and that that something was the very 
being he had so vainly striven to humble; and so, being sole 
master of his own estate and fortunes, in the desperation of 


the sole passion which his selfish nature could ever entertain,. 


he had at length become the humble suitor for her hand. 
Gabrielle was as ambitious as the peer, and fully as proud. 
She detested the man, but adored the nobleman. To be a 
l Countess—take precedence of every one of the proud patron- 
esses who stooped to caress.the petted flower, which, unsupned 
by success, they would have trampled beneath their feet,—to 
blaze in the royalty of courts, and flit over the world as its 
mistress, no more its slave—these were splendid images 
upon. which her peculiar fancy, or some part of it at least, 
loved to dwell. Yet she must punish the insolent who had 
dared to traffic for her at any less price than the coronet of a 
countess ; and with one scornful refusal after another did she 
finally incite the concentrated passion of the. haughty peer to 
swear, that, come life or death, by fair means or foul, she 
should be his, and his only. 
Gabrielle had heard of this oath, knew her 
with and secretly rejoiced in it, but by one of those mystic 
spells in which the unseen world sometimes writes its invisible 
word of power in the captive human heart, Gabrielle had that 
night, in the deep stillness of the moonlight hour, and. under 
the influence of a languor indaced by the fatigue of a recent 
journey, solemnly pledged herself in one year from that day to 
become the wife of the Earl of Ravensworth. He had pleaded 
for a shorter term of probation, but in vain.. Twelve more 
months of the fascinating empire of operatic sovereignty was 
all she demanded; but.the demand was imperative. And now 
they were betrothed, and each silently revolving their relative, 
bat novel relations, looked forth into the beautiful and holy 
stillness without in deeply chastened mood. And now there 


power, sported 
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moved a figure before their eyes, crossing between them and 
the moonbeams, like an eclipse over a newly-born world.—- 
Slowly it came on with awfui sullen tread ; it bore no definite 
form, and its huge, dim mass was shadowy, colorless, shape- 
less; it spread over the many-colored flower beds like a blight ; 
‘it shut out the light of moon and stars like a misty veil from 
the realms of pestilence ; it sighed, and the chilly breath pass- 
ed like the rush of a thousand’ ice-worlds through the summer 
air. “Twas gone; they saw it not in substance but felt it in 
spirit; they knew it had been there; and knew, too, that its 
blighting fingers had drawn the mystic veil of the future for 
one brief moment, and enabled their prophetic eyes to see the 
hideous phantom of an unimaginable woe in its dreadful hori- 
zon. ‘“X should be especially happy this night, Gabrielle,” 
murmured the Earl, “and yet I feel strangely sad; ’tis per- 
haps my utter unworthiness to appreciate the boon you have 
granted me; or it may be the weary probation to which you 
have condemned me; or, what it is, I know not; but for heay- 
en’s sake, sing to me. Your voice would dispel the darkness of 
Tartarus itself. Sing to me, Sappho of our modern Gre- 
cia lidd . 

- “Ihave no heart to sing to-night, Edward,” replied the la- 
dy. “The very same gloom seems to oppress me; and if I 
could be sure that stern Fate had an embodied life and human 
form, I should say she was this night standing near me crying, 
‘Woe to Ravensworth! woe to thyself! ” 

“Idle dreams, my Gabrielle ; visionary as your own fantastic 
beauty. We make our own future ; there is no such thing as 
Fate.” 

“« We are the ¢oolsthat carve our own future, I acknowledge, 
Edward,” she. replied ; “ but whose is the hand that wields us, 
I have not yet determined. I know I havea will within me, 
but I never yet have been able to define whit that will is,— 
impulses so strong that they force me into action before I well 
know what I am even going to do, have made me all my life 
a mere machine. Ido not think or plan, I do not reflect as 
others do, but a springing thought within seems to waken up 
my power of motion for no other purpose than to use me as the 
instrument of some unseen volition, and lo! the deed is done, 
or word spoken, e’er Gabrielle, the actor, knows herself has 
done it. Is this myself, or Fate ?” 

“Tt is your own impulsive nature, child,” chimed in the 
sweet, kind tone of her adopted mother, Mrs. Martin, who had 
risen from a distant part of the room and now joined them; for 
be it known to American readers, either the matrons of Eng- 
land think so highly of their daughters’ charms, or so meanly 
of their lover’s honor, that it is deemed impolitic or danger. 
ous ever to leave a young couple alone; and therefore good 
Mrs. Martin, like every other prudent protectress in her place, 
always remained in the room with her charge. I bave heard it 
repeatedly claimed as matter of congratulation, that certain 
noble wooers were never suffered to be alone with certain hum- 
ble fiancees, until the irrevocable knot was tied, implying eith- 
er that the world was greatly given to slander, or virtuous mai- 
dens and honorable suitors only needed the opportunity to be 
the opposite. 

“Gabrielle, you are either acting under impulse perpetual- 
ly,” resumed the matron— l 

“Or else under the direction of some other will than my 
own, madre mia,” interrupted the singer. “ What will is that 
which dictates all the glowing imagery of the poet’s strain, 
crowding verse upon verse without effort to compose, or draw 
upon the material within; what speaks of unborn possibilities 
to the mechanic inventor; what suggests imagery to the paint- 
and sculptor, whose experience cannot furnish them with the 
models they originate; what power carries the piercing vision 
of the seer into the yet unexplored future, and pours from the 
sybilline cup the extatic dreams of a nation’s destiny, the fate 
of armies, the doom of individuals? Whatever power it is, 
Mother, that casts the shadow of an immutable future upon 
every living soul in premonitions, prescience, and untried pos- 
sibilities, urges on by its strong volitions us tools of its sub- 
lime power, as mere instramentalities in the execution of its 
schemes.” 

« For shame, beautiful fatalist,” replied her admiring be- 
trothed ; “this blind submission to what you deem manifest 
destiny involves something more than mere submission to Om- 
niscient Wisdom. Remember, Gabrielle, there are such things 
as evil promptings as well as good; and though these may ap- 
peal to the leading characteristics within, it were vain for us 
to be endowed with the power of discriminating between good 
and evil, if we are not to use it; vain the knowledge, if not to 


apply it; vain the possibility of improvement, if a blind fate |. 


governs us as mere instrumentalities, either to be forced up- 
wards or violently repelled backward. For my part, I deem 
the faculty to improve, and the constant suggestion or attrac- 
tion to do so, constitutes the sovereignty of man, and defines 
the action of Omniscient Good. But enough of this; you 
speak of inspiration and fate'as one and the same. I think 
them widely different—inspiration as one of the agents of man’s 
improvement, being directly antagonistic to that fatality which 
mocks at the possibility of progression; and by way of illus- 
tration I want you to tell me what you have done with that 
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wonderful singing beggar you picked up some three weeks 
ago.” ` 

“Good heavens!” cried the erratic beauty, clapping her 
hands, “ Why, I have forgot all about my poor Improvisatore. 
I gave him in charge to Signor Luigi to clothe, board, educate 
and civilize; and in strict expectance that he is to become the 
primo tenore of the whole world, I persuaded the poor sav- 
age to apprentice himself to the politic Signor on the very 
night when we were all introduced to- each other, just three 
weeks ago this very day.” 

“Gabrielle,” replied her lover, “do you remember that my good 
Uncle, General Kalozy, was wrecked in the Santa Cecilia, and 
only rescued by the noble efforts of one of the crew? He left 
the poor fellow sick at a fisherman’s hut,and when he returned to 
seek him, found he was gone. Two days ago he told me with 
unbounded joy, he had met bim in tke streets of London, and 
that he was now studying to be an opera singer. You tell me 
your singing beggar was one of those saved fifrom that very 
wreck; what if my good uncle’s rescuer should turn out to be 
this very same hero ?” 

“General Kalozy, Signor Luigi, and Signor Rossi!” was 
the announcement of a butler; and the next moment three 
gentlemen entered the room—the two, first, the Hungarian (an 
uncle by the mother’s side of the noble Karl) and a highly dis- 
tinguished old officer, and Luigi the manager, were known 
to and saluted by the whole party; but not until lights were 
brought did they recognize that the third comer was no other 
than the “singing beggar,” now Luigi's apprentice; the brave 
youth who, in the terrible wreck so often alluded to, had rescu- 
ed the Hungarian General at the peril of his owd life, and now 
stood before the dwellers of the „cottage, so metamorphosed 
that not even the keen eyes uf feminine sdrutiny and tact could 
have recognized him. The rags exchanged for a plain modern 
suit, the shaggy beard for a small moustache, and the elf-locks 
for short, thick, luxuriant brown curis; the white, thin, huv- 
gry face, radiant with health and strength, and the superb eyes 
beaming with lustrous gratitude, compelled the whole party 
(under the influence of widely varying sensations) to the con- 
viction of gazing on one of the noblest forms and faces that 
was ever dignified by the name of man. 


« Curses on the handsome vagabond! What brings him 


here ?” thought the peer. 

“« How could that poor mountain mother part with such a 
noble son?” thought the gentle matron. 

“I bave found my beau ideal at last!—Ravensworth, and 
the ‘singing beggar’—Beauty and the Beast!” thought La Ga- 
brielle. . 

And so “ Beauty” sang, as they desired him, strain after 
strain of his wild, but most delicious meiodies, till the night 
was far spent and the listening stars looked down like pale 
worlds shivering in the dewy cold of the coming dawn, yet 
spell-bound to the wondrous minstrelsy that echoed through 
the sweet summer night, like voices from lovely, distant, unfa- 
miliar worlds. ‘ Beast” was silent, spell-bound, too, bat cold, 
distrustful, unhappy. Was the shapeless phantom of the fu- 
ture sailing with its baleful shadow through thesky once more, 
that his heart was so chilled by the sweet singer’s presence ?-— 
Oh, drooping white-winged peace! wast thou a mere mockery 
whilst the.song of bope but a few short hours before seemed 
chiming from thy pleasant lips? Where art thou now ? Gone, 
gone forever! The home of Gabrielle wiil never guest thee 
more! 

Many weeks elapsed, during which the rude mountaineer 
studied hard to acquire both the arts of civilized life, 
and musical training. In the first he succeeded admirably. 
Poets, painters, and all children of intellectuality are in- 
nately refined. Nature has made them gentlemen, and con- 
ventional training can do nothing more than impress them 
with external forms. The true artist can neither be rude nor 
vicious. The love of the beautiful is the shape in which good 
most commonly externalizes herself; but alas! for the mathe- 


tendrils of his melodious fancy! Hither some volition,exceeding 
in strength the power of the human will to curb, shot ahead of 
all instruction, or the poor improvisatore was too dull to learn 
training at all. Not one single strain that required memory 
to repeat——-nathing, in a word, in the shape of repetition at all, 
could masters or friends impress upon the unretentive brain-of 
the disheartened student. No sooner would he strive to fix 
his mind upon the lesson which he must commit to memory, 
than this same unruly will, which Gabrielle considered to be 
so clearly under the control of some, or any. volition rather 
than her own, would fix his magnificent eyes uponan unseen 
far away horizon—kindle up the beaming face with the wild 
fire of ecstasy and part the lips in unpremeditated song— 
which, although so provokiogly unlike the lesson, would take cap- 
tive every ear and carry the listeners off to the dream land of 
inspiration, with which alone the strain seemed to have 
kindred. 

Month after month did the puzzled masters of song strive to 
treat what they deemed a morbid case of vocal indisposition, 
with all the nostrums of art and the iron fetters of stereotype 
science. It was nothing to them that delighted crowds hung on 
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thé wildering shriek which was supposed to come from. the 
unquiet souls of the crumbling forms whobe stone effigies, half 
effaced by time and revolutionary violence, looked- grimly out | 
of niches ori the pale graves where their dust was laid. And 
yet, despite the traditionary clouds which wrapped the ghobtly 
place in loneliness, two figures were keeping tryst within the 
broken wall that moonlit night, They sat upon a bank on 
which the fair prgmrose had spread her pale carpet of soft 
perfume, and the drooping ivy from the gateway above fell ip 
wreaths around them like the frame of an arching picture, 
The rich mantilla of Spanish lace that was drawn around her 
head she now cast off; and as the moonlight fell'‘on her snowy 
robe and lingered in the shining threads of her golden hair, 
Gabrielle—for she was one of the watchere—looked like the 
spirit of the shining orb above her head. By her side reclined 
the singer, Ernest Rossi; and while he gazed upod her with - 
mournful yet tender admiration, there was something unusually 
cold and even stern in his kindly face. He was well and eves 
fashionably dressed ; and with the plasticity of his-gentlé and 
refined nature had easily caught all the graces which must exe 
ternally polish the gem ere itis deemed worthy to shine in the 
repertoires of fashion. The change in him, then, since ten 


the strange ministrel’s unpremeditated lays. Where Gluck, 
Cherubini, Porpora, had laid down the law, it was sheer heresy | 
to delight the world by any other mode. * There is a Bible in art 
and science as well as in theology, and this same Bible—this 
same terrible landmark against which the floods of human 
progress would dash forever in vain—is the say so of the fath- 
ers, the ¿pse dizit of some age so removed from the fair field 
of present investigation that an unreasoning faith is all that 
can bind us to it. Itis the heaviest clog which can fetter. the 
onward chariot wheels of unfolding thought; and never would 
it be endured but for the idle and degenerate habit of yielding 
up our judgment to any tyrannical usurper whose antiquity 
places it out of the pale of criticism, and whose dogmatic au- 
thority saves us the trouble of doing our own thinking. But 
the progressive element in man’s nature is forever crying for 
more light, and whilst the spheres of inspiration are perpetual- 
ly responding to the demand, art and science contrive to knock 
over the professional floodgates of conservatism and deluge the 
world with the waves of ever advancing intellect. When art 
and science shall be recognized as the exposition of God’s hand- 
iwork, the fashion of his laws, and hence assume their places 
as the handmaids of religion, theology will fare likewise, and 
the churches of conservatism will be found so narrow for the 


months before he had stood ragged, sick and famishing before 
the prima donna’s gate, can scarcely be estimated ; but deeper 
far was the change in the heart of his companion. For the 
first time in her young life she loved. Wealth, rank, ambi- 
tion, all that had hitherto lured her on the road of life, had 
now become but idle gauds compared to the luxury of listem- 
ing to his dear voice, of gazing into his deep, soul-like : eyen, 
Whatever of hidden depths were within that wild, impulsive 
nature, had all welled up into this wealth of love for him. 
With a fancy brilliant and spiritual, and a natare which 
seemed to hold strange communion—or Father be under.con-. 
stant impression from an unseen world of power—Gabrielle 
believed she saw in this strange visionary improvisatore the 
human embodiment of that unseen world of which she dreamed 
and fully persuaded herself she was the tool. Yes, yes, Er- 
nest was her fate—the incarnation of all her yisions of beauty, 
genius and a better world, and she would, must love him; 
‘her spirit compelled her,—her human destiny alone rebelled.” 
Without any apparent effort to resist or yield to the unmis- . 
takable interest the fair cantatrice manifested for him, the gen- 
tle, dreamy singer seemed to occupy quite naturally the place 
she assigned him. Affectionately grateful for her kiodness, 
delighted with her talent and beauty, and tenderly interested 


the worshippers of nature’s (not priests’) God, that we doubt 
whether any temple smaller than the whole earth will be able 
to contain them. And so Ernest Rossi could not learn sing- 
ing'as the ancients would have him, and did sing either under 
the tuition of angels of light, or spirits of darkpess (for such 
they are assumed to be, who dare oppose the ipse dizit of an- 
tiquity, and move on with to-morrow’s sun, until the hearts of 
all who heard him were melted into delicious rapture or kind- 
led up into wildest enthusiasm. But if the masters were 
harassed, and the composers, in attempting to reduce to mu- 
sical notation his impossible flights of vocal fantasies, still 
more so, how much more keenly did the poor student himself 
suffer under the crimping irons in which they sought to fetter 
that which came and went like the mystery of the winds, subject 
to no control but the secret fire that burned within the altar of 
his own soul, and which, (gentle as he was upon all other 
points, humble, patient and teachable) he never upon this one 
subject even attempted to analyze. He sang only when the 
spirit of song in the mystery of his soul moved him to do 80 ; 
and then he sang, in strains sad or joyful, wailing or triumph- 
ant, as the same viewless monitor gave him utterance. His 
voice, beautiful beyond expression, seemed to need no train- 


matical forms in which the cultured vocalist is to bind up the. 


in her unqualified affection for himself, he loved her as meoh- 
as—she sometimes bitterly retharked—‘*a creature more of. 
heaven than earth” could love an earthly being. On owe 
point, however, they were entirely disagreed; and this it was 
that cast a shadow over his noble face, deeper than the frown- 
ing ivied tower that reared its sullen head above them. . 
Gabrielle was betrothed to Lord Ravensworth—openly be- 
trothed—loved, idolized by him, and in the eyes of the world, 
no less than in honor, was pledged to become his wife in two 
months from the very day when they now met in secret; and, 
therefore,as he (Ernest), the simple, generous mountaineer 
conceived, in dishonor. The capricious beauty, accustomed to 
manifest her imperial will without fear of opposition, had 
from the very first of their acquaintance exhibited an apparent 
reserve to the stranger, which only hastened the denouement of 
their mutual preference when they did chance to meet in their 
professional intercourse without witnesses, and Gabrielle had 
insisted that their mutual attachment should remain a secret 
until she herself found some means to break through her en- 
gagement with the earl. ` As yet she had manifested no such 
intention, however. The lynx-eyed world of course took its 
share in the thickening plot, and the nobleman’s suspicions, 
once aroused, at length took the form of such frantic jealousy, 
and such terrible determination to retain Gabrielle to her 
pledge, that she assured her lover she felt her embarrassment 
“no less than terror of the consequences perpetually retarding i 
the open avowal which he required of her change of senti- 
ments in his own favor. Sometimes he suspected, and not — 
without good cause, that the world’s idol, with her heart and 
spirit devoted to dove, could not shake from her fancy the glo- 
ries of operatic conquest, fashionable homage, and the glitter- 
ing pageantry of a countess’ destiny. l ` 


ing to those who hung upon its exquisitely finished cadences ; 
yet the professors, while claiming that the only object of tui- 
tion was to make a voice full and round, maintained that Er- 
nest’s, the roundest and fullest that mortal melody ever yet 
animated, ought to be squared and angled, ere it had the least 
right to be so perfect,—in a word, they insisted upon right be- 
ing wrong, unless they had made it so; and despite the appre- 
ciation of a few passionate admirers, the ignorant teachers and 
the harassed scholar began at last heartily to concur in the 
decision that as he could ouly be trained by nature, he never 
could be a fit disciple of art;—in a word, that he must choose 
another profession. : i 


"Twas spring-time now; the brightest, most hopeful season 
of an English year. Beautiful May, with her green lapfull 
of flowers, and sweet hedge-rows laden with the perfumed 
hawthorn, was sporting playfully with cherry and apple-blos- 
soms, sending them in showers of pale pink boquets tossing 
in the wanton air, as if in very childlike prodigality, she scat- 
tered the fair things in their abundance ;—and when the soft 
twilight fell, and the last song of the blackbird and the low ca- 
dence of the delicious thrush sang the requiem of another dy- 
ing day, rose triumphant in the midst of her starry court the 
glorious young Maymoon. She poured her flood of white ra- 
diance over hill-side and distant grove; streamed amidst vio- 
let cities into the remotest haunts of the fairy delle ; pictured 
her face in ten thousand sparkling miviatures in the spray of 
the leaping fountain, and slept like the empress of night on 
the bosom of the moveless lake ;—but oh! fairer than all, 
shone her broken beams through the ruined arches where once 
the stately piles of gothic pride pointed with cold monumental 
finger to the triumph of man—genius, There, on a tall and |. 
superb gateway which once opened upon the courts of a now 


ruined priory, she fixed her eye of fire and reigned in splendi 
pride, queen of the solemn stillness. It was a pile of ruins 
at some few miles distance from the opening scene of our story, 
and many a contemplative mind was drawn by the love of old 
historical memories with which the place was rife, to. wander 
amidst the lonely cloisters and crumbling arches, during the 
hours when the broad eye of sunlight pointed the wanderer to 
secure paths amid its mournful relics. Few there were, how- 
ever, who dared to hold communion With the legendary spirits 
of the place during the mystery of solemn night. Tales of 
ghostly monks and wandering friars had cast over the place an 
“ uncanny” reputation. Flitting forms were seen, they said, 
moving up the long dim avenue of stately elms.which had 


once been the’entrance to the abbey; and the sighing winds, 


as they swept through the broken arches, or moaned along the 
deep shadow of the still perfect cloister, were often laden with. 


“ Oh, that she would be frank with me!” he would say to 
himself. “I cannot expect that my mountain home and the 
my poor gain of little trade in goats can weigh against the splen- 


_ did destiny which Ravensworth can offer her. They caznet 


make a singer of me, and in comparison with these studied 
operatics, I am but a poor mountain vagrant. Iam fit fe 
nothing now, but to go back and sing to the brigands, and 
make them a little better with a holy prayer. Bat whata 
home to offer her !—a chalet made of pine logs, and an inher- 
itance of mountain goats! Would, would I had never seen 
this London star—all too bright for me—and yet, ob, my Ew 
lalis! star of my heaven-home !—even she is not t to shine ` 
in the sky where thou art,—where no mortal can match thee, : 
if, indeed, thou vision of my soul's brightest imaginingy—if, 
indeed, thou art other than a 
‘wreath of mist!” 


These were the thoughts with which the singer had kept 
tryst with the ardent and beautiful Gabrielle, the observed and 
admired of ‘all,—the form of the graceful mortal gliding with 
him through the gloom of the earthly way, and the imagery of 
some spiritual sublimation filling his mind, like the soul, cap- 
tive within the human prison-house. l 

Gabrielle’s sppealing éyes gazing up into his own, drew his 
abstracted gaze from the starry heavens into which he had 
been lovingly gazing, and fixing them tenderly upon her, he 
said gently, but firmly, * Gabrielle, dear, precious child! you 
must be your own fate, and that on this very night; but first, 
beloved one, you shall be in a condition to judge; then ‘in 


God’s name will I call upon you to exercise God’s highest en-. 


dowment to humanity—the faculty of judgment. So listen, 
my star-beam, and hear thy recreant knight's confession.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘more widely among the people, we are induced to make the following offer: 

Bubscribers may order the paper sent to any address 

RIGHT WEEKS FOR ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

This will give an opportunity for those interested in the sapject to make a trial of 
the paper at a very slight cost. Esch of our patrons has one or more friends on 
whom he would be giad to bestow this compliment, or who would be willing to pay 
that trifling amount. Let us have from oneto a dozen names from each of our readers. 

for This offer holds good through the present month. 

Lee a 
SPIRITUALISM IN RELIGION.—NO. VI. 
INCARNATIONS OF DEITY. 


. Nearly every form of religion that has existed among men 

. has recognized both the need and the fact of Incarnations of 
Deity. The idea seems to have been intuitive that the Invis- 
ible and Incomprehensible One has embodied Himself for 
manifestation to man. There must be some truth underlying 
a sentiment so universal. The course of thought we have pur- 
sued in previous articles enables us to see clearly what of 
truth, and what of error, is involved in prevalent religious the- 
ories on this subject. 

- Turning to one of the most ancient religious systems cxtant 
on our earth, we find traditions, not of one alone, but of many 
incarnations. The Hindoo Brahmin argues thus: “ To wor- 
ship an invisible Deity, except through a corporeal medium, is 
an absolute impossibility. We can form no conception of God 

_ except as we attribute to Him some form.” Hence the Brah- 
minical religionist believes that, in order to manifest himself 
to man, Brahm, the Incomprehensible Life, through His imme- 
diate emanations, Vishnu and Siva, has assumed various in- 
esrnate and invisible forms.on earth. Some of these were in 
dhe shape of half-human monstrosities ; others, as Chrishna and 
Boodha, were noble and pious men, born without human fath- 
ers, and endowed with superior wisdom and miraculous pow- 
ers.. .Crude and lifeless images of these “avatars” or incarna- 
tions. are fabricated and set up as objects of divine worship. 
‘Besides these, the Hindoo also sees lesser incarnations of the 
Universal Life in the various objects in external nature, and 
in all vegetable and animal forms, except man. 

-Did our limits permit, it would be instructive to trace the 

` game general idea through other religious systems. The an- 
cient: Chinese, Egyptian, Chaldean, Hebrew, Grecian, Roman, 

and even North American Indian mythologies, all have their 

Divine Incarnations and Mediators—special representatives of 
Deity to men. 

O The ideas of some Christians are as nearly like those of the 
Chrishnians (if we may so designate the principal sect of the 
Hindoos), as these two terms are like each other. Says Henry 
Ward Beecher for example : 

“«€T cannot say that, out of Christ, I can get any distinct idea of the 
Father, or of the Spirit. Ican have no conception of any Being or 
thing, except through some form. I defy any man to have a concep- 
tion of God, exoept through some form, and it was to meet this neces- 
sity of our nature, that Christ came in the flesh, superceding gloriously 
and forever all the miserable forms of heathendom—stooks, and stones, 
and beasts and vegetables, and creeping things.’” 

Both are unquestionably right in affirming the impossibility 
of any definite conception of a Being without form; but both 
equally fail to see a representative of that form in MAN univer- 
sally. 

The pious Brahmin builds hospitals for decrepit horses and 
sick monkeys; tenderly nurses snakes, toads, mice and bugs; 
religiously makes way for the ant or the worm that crosses his 
path ; and suffers horrible qualms of conscience if he happens 
to swallow an insect, or animalcule in bis food or drink !* 
He does all this because he believes that Brahm, the August 
and Incomprehensible Life, exists in all these creatures. But 
with a strange inconsistency he will spurn from his door 
his famishing brother man, who may have happened to be 
born in a different caste or nation, deeming touch a pollution 
and kindness an unpardonable sin! He will cut in pieces with 
the utmost ferocity human beings who differ from him in faith 
—will without compunction starve or drown his helpless pa- 
rents when they become a burden upon his hands—and even 
the tender mother will cast her babe to the crocodile as an act 
of highest devotion! The Hindoo sees God manifested every- 
where, except where He is really most to be seen! 


* A-learned Brahmin was once induced by an English resident in 
Tndis, whose library he had been examining, to look through a micro- 
moope ata drop of water. Hesaw, to his distress, that it was filled 
with living creatures. He became thoughtful, and earnestly desired to 
purchase the instrument. At length, by repeated importunities and 
the offer of large sums of money, he obtained possession of it, when he 
immediately dashed it in pieces, exclaiming, “* O that I had remained 
in the happy state of ignorance wherein you found me! As my knowl- 

„80. did my pleasure, until I beheld the wonders of 


aat 
i From that moment I have been tormented with mbt 

nd perplexed by mystery. Iam now s solitary individual among 
suntines ot people, al educated in the same belief as myself; all happy 
in their ignorance. ‘So may they ever remain! I shall keap the secret 
in my own bosons where it will corrode my peace and distarb my rest. 
Forgive me, my valuable friend; and bring bere no more implements.of 
knowledge and destruction.”” R wt o 
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THE SPIRITUAL 


The pious Christian differs from the Hindoo in that he sees 
little or nothing of God in external nature, and is wont to go 
to the other extreme of treating with contempt and wanton- 
ness the lower forms of animal existence, even though profess- 
ing to believe that Deity has fashioned and sustains them by 
direct and miraculous exertions of skill and power. Bat he 
is like the Hindoo in failing to recognize and venerate the Di- 
vine image in universal Humanity. Many professing Chric- 
tians can treat their human brothers of differing sects or na- 
tionalities with a contempt and cruelty scarcely less than are 
manifested by the Indian devotees of caste; can mangle and 
torture the human frame for differences of belief; can buy and 
sell it in the mart—especially if it have a dark complexion— 
as a thing of merchandise, fit only to serve the interests and 
indolence of a stronger race; can abuse and profane their own 
bodies, by neglect, gluttony and eensuality. No more than 
“the.heathen in his blindness” do Christians in general dream 

` of finding, in their own marvellously constructed organisms, 
corporeal and spiritual, and in those of all human beings, liv- 
‘ing, breathing, exact, incarnate likenesses of the incomprehen- 
sible Parent of all. Both agree in’ looking far back to some 
ancient, mythical, miraculous or monstrous personage—the 
Hindoo chiefly to the comely Chrishna—the Christian to the 
kindly Christ—as furnishing the only conceivable ideas to be 
had of such a Being. f 

In saying that every hu sate 
of Deity, we of course mean organically or constitutionally, 
not morally—in form, not in character. As before shown, 
the Best maa only can be considered the truest type of the 
Divine character—the perfect man, if such there has been, be- 
ing the only perfect incarnation of Deity. l , 

Mr. Beecher, in the quotation we have given, is evidently 
wrong in considering Jesus the only representative of the Di- 
vine form. For will any one contend that in physical form, 
or even in mental constitution, Jesus differed from all human- 
ity whom he called his brethren? If he did thus differ con- 
stitutionally, then he could have been in no sense an example 
or pattern for others. It is then just as easy and as proper 
to derive a conception of the form of the Divine constitution, 
and the mode of the Divine existence, from any other well or- 

ganized human being, as from Jesus of Nazareth. 

But for a true idea of the moral character and attributes— 
a clear and symmetrical miniature of the whole of the univer- 
sal Father—Mr. Beecher is of course right in looking to tke 
most complete and morally perfect embodiment or incarnation 
of the Divine in the human, of which he knows anything. 
This he, in common with all Christians, finds in Jesus who is 
called the Christ; and, as already remarked, we know of no 
character in all human history, tradition or invention, so wor- 
thy to be termed pre-eminently “ the son of God’—the “ ex- 
press image” of the Father. 

The question of the alleged extraordinary parentage of Je- 
sus and others, though interesting in itself, is immaterial to 
ourepresent inquiry. Our point is, that inasmuch as all men 
are in some sense the offspring of Deity, and are momently 
pervaded and sustained by his inscrutable Life, all are to that 
extent incarnations of God—an important truth which relig- 
ionists are prone to overlook. He is thus the Father of all, 
whatever intermediate instrumentalities may have been em- 
ployed in giving them birth. Ifin any instance He hasin- 
carnated Himself more fully and without the ordinary instru- 
mentalities, (which is quite as possible, for aught we can see, 
as the production of a first pair) the difference is one of de- 
gree. Even if, as held by some, a higher discrete degree of 
the Divine Life (the celestial), was incarnated In Jesus 
than in any antecedent human being, it is still a difference ot 
degrce. And those who find satisfactory evidence of such a 
fact, may be assured that Spiritualism itself involves no denial 
thereof, whatever may be the belief of some Spiritualists and 


spirits upon the point. 


mun being is an incarnate likeness 


The Spirit-Life not the Spirit-ual Life. 

In the common vocabulary of Spiritualists, these terms are 
used as synonymous, whereas there is a wide difference in the 
meanings they should convey. 

The spirit-life is properly the state of existence separate 
from the physical body; or the dis-embodied state, without 
reference to its quality or condition. — : 

The spiritual life, on the contrary, is a life of deeper and 
purer quality, or of a more interior and higher nature, whether 
in or out of the mortal body. That is to say, those who live 
only for selfish and worldly ends, for mere pleasure, amuse- 
ment, ete., are not living the spiritwa? life, though they be in 
the spirit-world ; while those who renounce all selfish ends 
and consecrate themeelves earnestly to lives of use and good, 
thus enter upon the spiritual life—the resurrection state—even 
though yet in the earthly body. 

To those who commence that life, or experience the resur- 
rection, on earth, tbe transition called physical death becomes 
a very trivial affair—in fact, they do not “die any more.”— 
Having already died to self and to the world, and entered upon 
the spiritual or “ eternal life,” death has no more power over 


them. 
Leen een a a 


Encounter with a “Demon.” 

Our brave and combative little friend, Elder Grant, editor 
of the World’s Crisis, who is daily expecting to see us wicked 
« necromancers ” all burnt up in a fire that shall not leave 
even an intangible ghost of us to peep, mutter or groan—this 
kind friend is exceedingly busy in endeavoring to save the 
world from that “ master-work of Satan,” modern Spiritualism. 
In activity and ubiquity, he almost equals the distinguished 
personage whom he considers his antagonist, and who is said 
to make extraordinary exertions when he finds his time grow- 
ing “short.” We hear of him holding discussions, now in 
Maine, next in Vermont, then in Massachusetts, anon in Con- 
necticut, and he is soon to tarry the war into New York. At 
Putnam, Ct., he recently had'an encounter with spirits through 
Mrs. C. M. Tuttle, medium. Of the result, a correspondent 
speaks elsewhere, but the Elder’s own account is interesting. 

Believing the spirits to be demons, and *‘sudject to Christ- 
ians, and that when required in the name of Christ to tell the 
truth, they must do so or remain silent,” the Elder betook him- 
self to “ fasting and prayer, asking the Lord that if it would 
be for his glory to have the spirit silenced,” it might be done. 


The discusgion was commenced through Mrs. T. ; and when the 


Elder’s turn came, he “requested the demon to leave Mrs. 
Tuttle.” The spirit protested that Mrs. T. could not proceed 
of herself, but the Elder “insisted in the name of Jesus,” 
when the spirit obligingly complied, and Mrs. T. opened her 
eyes. But bere was a dilemma. The Elder had now nobody 
to discuss with! So he at length concluded to invite the “ de- 
mon” back again, to go on with the argument—which the 
spirit did “in an able manner.” . 
We are left to infer, either that Elder G. defeated the Lord’s 
will on this occasion for the sake of a bout with a demon, or that 
it is not for the Lord’s glory that the spirits should be silenced ! 


THE MOUNTAIN TOP. `` 

sí Again, the devil taketh him up into-an exceeding high mountain, 
and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; 
gaith unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” 

No man knows himself, or is known, until he is tried. - No 
man is fit for any important work till he has passed through 
the fires of temptation. The purest native ore has some dross, 
which the crucible alone can remove. Whwcan tell the worth 
of that virtue or humility which has never been put to the test? 
-More is he or she to be accredited who has fallen. under stress 
of temptation, and bravely recovered therefrom, than the sim- 
ply innocent whom circumstances or indolence have kept out of 
barm’s way. - 

Who that has made any progress in the spiritual life, an 
especially who that has felt called to take any prominent po- 
sition in the spiritual movement of to-day, has not been as- | 
sailed by the tempter in various forms ? l 

No form of trial is more universal than the appeal to one’s 
ambition, or love of power and notoriety. The experience of 


‘the Nazarene, as quoted above, is but a type of nearly or quite 


every subject of spiritual influences in our day. Not every 
one, however, has the insight and the wisdom which he dis- 
played, in promptly detecting and repelling the temptation 
when presented. ; 

How common is it for mediums to be told that if they wil 
but implicitly yield to the dictation of “ the spirits,” surren- 
dering their own judgment wholly into the keeping of invis- 
ibles—that is, “fall down and worship me”—they shall be- 
come prodigies of one or another sort; and how many have 
caught at the bait and imagined they were such ! 

When mediums are prompted to announce themeelves as 
moutb-pieces of * Christ,” or “the Angel Gabriel,” or any 
distinguished worthy of the past—or when they claim to 
be sole oracles of Deity on this planet, or to be in direct com- 
munication with the “ Great Positive Mind—or offer them- 
selves as the Grand Centres or Popes of Spiritualism, around 
whom the whole movement is to be marshalled—or put forth 
extravagant pretensions of any kind—there is reason to fear 
they are on the mountain top of temptation. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it is “an exceeding high” one; and if they ever get 
down again to a proper level, without a broken limb or a bro- 
ken neck, they will be fortunate indeed. s 
- It is no sin nor shame to be thus tempted. The folly and 
shame lie in yielding—in allowing cupidity to be excited, or 
vanity and self-esteem to become inflated by the promises and 
flatteries that are offered. 

Nor do such temptations necessarily imply malignity on the 
part of the beings presenting them. They may be the only 
method by which our weaknesses,’ foibles and latent evils can 
be made to stand out glaringly to our view, so that we may 
see their unsightiiness and free ourselves from them. Disci- 
pline, trial and growth towards perfection—not mere enjoy- 
ment—are the important ends of this rudimental life. 

He that resists and overcomes all such seductions, gains 
thereby a power not otherwise attained. It is said that when 
Jesus had passed his forty days of trial, the angels came and 
ministered unto him, and he soon began to preach and to heal 
with great power. So may it be with us. 


A PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGIAN. 
The venerable John Robinson, first pastor of the Puritan 


‘Church, used the following remarkable language in his fare- 


well sermon to the Pilgrims before their embarkation from 
Leyden for New England: . 

“sI am verily persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his Holy Word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the reformed charches, who are come at a period in relig- 
ion, and will go, at present, no further than the instruments of their 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Lu- 
ther saw. Whatever part of his will our God has revealed to Calvin, 
they would rather die than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, 
stick fast where they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things. This is a misery much to be lamented, for though they 
were burning and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole counsel of God, but were they now living, would be as 
willing to embrace further light as that which they first received. I 
beseech you, remember it is an article of your church covenant that 
you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you 
from the written Word of God. Remember that and every other arti- 
cle of your sacred covenant. But I must here, withal, exhort you to 
take heed what you receive as truth; examine it, consider it, and com- 
pare it with all Scriptures of truth, before you receive it. For itis not 
possible that the Christian world should came so lately out of such 
thick anti-Christian darkness, and that perfection of knowledge should 
break forth at once.”’ 

This very reasonable exhortation is singularly applicable to 
the Puritans of to-day. They cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what their leaders saw. And we do not doubt but old Pastor 
Robinson himself now sees that ** God’s Holy Word” includes 
not only the truths of the Bible, but ALL trauta wherever writ- 
ten or revealed. 

Š ii 
That Connecticut News-Dealer. 

It appears that we misapprehended the meaning of Bro. 
Wheeler in his note published last week, in locating the re- 
markably liberal news-dealer to whom he referred, at Willi- 
mantic. Norwich has the honor of containing that prodigy of 
consistency and piety. The newsman at Willimantic, we are 
informed, is a very different person, who is quite willing to ac- 
commodate his customers without regard to their religious be- 
liefs. l 

We have been favored with a copy of the notice extraordi- 
nary served upon the patrons of the Ace in Norwich, which 
we put on record for the edification of coming generations : 

‘«Norice.—I shall discontinue furnishing this paper to any one 
after April 10th, 1859. My reasons are, that as far as my observation 
extends, the large majority of those who take this and similar papers, 
are disposed to deny the Great Truths of the Bible as the Revealed 
Word of God to man, which Truths are the keystone of our civil and 
religious liberty, and the basis of our only permanent good, both of 
Time and Eternity. M. Sarrorp.’” 

“Ts not this a rich document? and in the year 1859!” 
writes our friend Bulkeley. Indeed itis! Mr. Safford seems 
desirous to maintain the ancient reputation of tha Blue-Law 
State. We are glad to leara that, as~a result of this bigoted 
movement, the friends in Norwich have established a new 
news-room, which will be subject to no such restrictions. 


Is a Man RESPONSIBLE FoR WHAT HE DOES IN A Dream?—A 
very sad case is on trial in England, where a woman is charged 
with infanticide. The plea for the defendant is that she threw 
the infant out of the window under the influence of a 
dream, and there is no doubt but she did. The judge sent the 
case to a jury, because he considered that it would be a most 
dangerous doctrine to lay down to say that if a person was. 
dreaming while committing an offense that hé was not culpa- 
ble for his acts. A woman on these grounds might get up in 
the middie of the night and cut her husband’s throat, and when 
brought up for the offence, turn round and say that she had 
done the act while under the influence-of' a dream. 


dent might have some value for you. 


A GE 


ANOTHER LINK IN THE CHAIN. 

[We have obtained permission to lay before our readers the follow- 
ing extracts from a private letter from a friend, written without inten- 
tion of publication. The writer is a lady of :cultivated mind and clear 
discrimination, who has often complained to us of her inability to ob- 


tain satisfactory proofs of spirit-agency in the common “phenomena of | - 


Spiritualism.—a, x. xN.) 


æ æ * A few nights since I was suddenly sroused, and 
fally awakened‘from a sound sleep, by what seemed to be a 
shriek from a child in distress. It seemed close to my ear, 
and so terrible and real was it to me, that I at once thought of 
the little ones who have managed to fasten thomeelves to my. 
heart-strings, and felt sure something dreadful was happening 
to one of them ; so sure of it that I half resolved to get up to 
see what time it was, that I might be exact about it, when the 
sad news should come. I concluded, however, not to allow 
myself to be disturbed by what must have been ‘only a 
dream,” and after a while went to sleep again and dreamed 
that the shriek I had heard was from one of the little ones so 
dear to me,—that it was dangerously ill,—that with that shriek 
the crisis in its disease had passed,—that for a little while af- 
ter, it seemed to be getting better, and then suddenly died ! 
In my dream I stood with weeping friends around the form of 
the little one, and was troubled that I could not recognize the 
face, though conscious that I had known and loved the 
child. 

During the next two days I strove very hard to forget that 
fearful shriek aud my troubled dream ; but had not succeeded, 
when, on the third day after it, I receivell a letter stating that 
my eldest brother, "residing in a distant city, was about start- 
ing with his family for New England, when his little daughter 
was taken violently ill; that for several days they had no hope 
of her recovery, but that the crisis had then passed, and the 
physician spoke more favorably; so much so that they hoped 
to be able to start with her on the following day. 

Bat a wiser than any earthly physician had shown me that 
whenever they might start, she would have “ gone before.” I 
was therefore prepared fora despatch I found on reaching 
home the next evening, saying, “ Little Carrie died this morn- 
ing. They will come to-marrow.” The conviction that I 
should hear of her death had so forced itself upon me, not- 
withstanding my efforts to shut out that warning voice, that I 
had already prepared to go on with the parents to the end of 
their painfui journey. 

* * * * * 

A subsequent conversation with the mother cenfirmed my 
impressions that the voice I had heard was “not all a 
dream.” a 7 

The “screaming spell,” at the very hour when I heard it, 
was vividiy remembered and narrated by her, as a part of her 
sad experience. The crisis, the renewed hope, and its sudden 
extinction, were all too painfully corroborative of the incidents 
of my dream. The little face, too, in its sculptured beauty, was 
the exact counterpart of the unrecognized face that had been 
shown me; unrecognized because, although I had heard fre- 
quent descriptions of “little Carrie,” and had learned to love 
her, I had never seen her in life. k 

Pardon this perhaps too long recital. I thought the inci- 
To me it is of value as 
forming another link in the “ chain of evidences” destined to 
connect indissolubly, the “seen and temporal” with “ the un- 
seen and efernal.” 

6 ig E 
TEXT AND COMMENTARY. 

A valued friend sends us an account of a brutal and dis- 
graceful transaction said to have recently occurred at Aiken, 
S. C., which he desires printed as a “ commentary” upon the 
letter of Mrs. Ostrander, lately published in our columns. 
Mrs. O., it will be recollected, stated that she had found the 
Georgians, among whom she had sojourned, to be “ a people 
who are impulsive, but honorable, warm-hearted and gene- 
rous,” and that “ Southern nobility” and “ Southern hospital- 
ity” are truths, etc. 

The transaction reported at Aiken, South Carolina, was, 
briefly stated, as follows: A lady from N. Y., with ‘a sick 
daughter, were spending the winter at that place for the health 
of the latter. In writing to a brother in the North, she said 
something in regard to the evils of slavery. This letter, with- 
out any intention of hers, was published, and a copy found its 
way to Aiken. An indignation meeting was held, the author 
was discovered, and peremptorily ordered to leave the place 
in forty-eight hours, and her hotel in half an hour. Her 
pleas for more time, in behalf of her sick daughter, were un- 
heeded, and neither gallantry, courtesy nor hospitality were 
shown her by the citizens of Aiken. 

This, if true, is a sad case, indeed, and one for which it 
would be difficult to offer any apology. But we do not see 
how it can properly be called a “ commentary” on the state- 
ments of our correspondent—being a fact of altogether a dif- 
ferent character, and occurring in another State. If Mra. O. 
was kindly and hospitably treated, it was her privilege to ex- 
press her gratitude for the same, and all should rejoice in the 
sunny side of Southern character there commended. If oth- 
ers are mal-treated by other, or even by the same persons, it 
is but a fresh illustration of how men almost universally will 
act when their strong prejudices or interests are touched. 
Southern people generally—there are worthy exceptions—are 
exceedingly and needlessly sensitive to any criticism upon their 
cherished “domestic institution.” If they believe it to be 
founded in justice and truth, they should feel that discussion 
can do no harm. If they do not believe this, they should 
abandon it at once. Northern people, less impulsive by na- 
ture, are yet nearly as sensitive at any discussion of some of 
their cherished ideas and institutions,—as Spiritualists in par- 
ticular have occasion to know. So far as true Spiritualism shall 
prevail in any community, all injustice, oppression, selfishness 
and sectional animosities will disappear, and the true nobility 
of human nature take their place. 

——— 
Spirjt Sight.—Charity. 
fa SPIBIT COMMUNICATION. ] ; 

Question: Can unprogressed spirits make themselves in- 
visible to those in a higher condition? 

No: As the spirit is purified, the powers of sight become 
clearer; the perceptions and all the senses become quickened ; 
and one no sooner sees the condition of another than he is 
prompted to afford relief. . 

Ah! the mantle of charity is constantly being spun and 
woven in our hearts. And what think you do we spin it of? 
Why, of the substance of failings we find in ourselves. The 
self-righteous have no material to make garments for the needy ; 
or, rather, they have not yet entered an inner apartment in 
themselves, where lies much material that would astonish 
them. They must drink deeper of the cup of bitter experi- 
ence, ere they will learn the laws which all, sooner or later, 
find engraven on the tablets of their inner souls. _ i 


Corespontene, 


Festival at Troy. 
. REMARKS OF REV, MB. BUCKINGHAM. : 
Le as i Teor, N. Y. April, 1888. 
z Messes. Evrrozs or TEE Aoz:—* * 
dies of the First Independent Congregation in this city, who first as- 
sociated themselves under the title of the Ladies’ Independent Industri- 


al Association, beld a fair and festival at Harmony Hall, where their a 


meetings are belt, which continued two days and evenings, The fest 
evening of the festival was a Promenade Concert, the last evening was 
devoted entirely to dancing, where those Whose souls hed been Bok 
with musio the evening previous, had an opportunity of eanitbeting nifeati 
for dancing is the form of the soal’s. 3 = 
We had as large an assembly as the hall would accommodate, aed a 


more resipéctable or delighted looking company’ it has never been ay ` 


pleasure to meet. The receipts, clear of all expenses, smeunted to 


about $105, a part of which we hope will be used to parebese a small 


library, the nuoleus of a Sabbath School; for Spiritualists here are be- 


ginning to feel the importance of giving their children a teligions eda- .’ 


cation. 

i The first evening’s entertainment was designed to be varied by 
speeches, sentiments, &c., and Rev. Mr. Mayo of Albany, and Walker 
of Glens Falls, together with Mr. Tiffany, were expected to be present, 
but they being absent, the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, Unitarian Minister 
of Troy, in response to an invitation by the Managing Committee, took 
the platform. I subjoin a digest of his address, compiled from memo- 


_ry, which from the nobleness of its thought must be interesting to all. 


BEV. MR. BUCKINGHAM'’S ADDRESS, . 

` He began his remarks by observing that he once beard of Hamlet be- 
ing played with the part of Hamlet left out by especial request; and 
that the present occasion furnished a striking example of that kiad, 
with this exception, that Hamlet was not left oat by request, but eir- 
cumstances unavoidable prevented his appearance. They had only the 
ghost to take his place; and yet, he said, it might not be entirely prep- 
er for him to call himself a ghost, since, not having been so fortunate 
or unfortunate, whichever it might be, as to have become a receiver of 
the Spiritualist’s faith, if he called himself a ghost, he might be said 
to be a disbeliever in his own existence ! 

Bat while he was yet unconvinced that any sensible manifestations of 
spirits do occur, still he had respect for the very large and intelligent 
class of minds who did receive that faith, and he felt that where se 
many honest and intelligent minds were interested in any subject, there 
could not but be something in it which belonged to humanity; apd 
whatever interested humanity, interested him. He had watched the 
rise and progress of Spiritualism, with much interest, and was not un- 
aware of the tide of sentiment and sympathy flowing in that direction; 
and although it might even now be worth almost a man’s reputation 
and influence to appear upon their platform, in the spirit even of breth- 
erly love, yet he for one was ready to receive and honor truth wherever 
it wae found. If they had one truth which belonged to humanity, he 
was ready to fellowship and cherish it; and as only on a free platform 
had truth the vantage ground, be had faith to believe that whatever 
truth they had would live; and in the light of that spirit of honest 
enquiry and investigation which they courted, whatever errors they 
had they would themselves renounce. Surely they who were willing to 
grant so much freedom to others ought to be protected and encouraged 
in that right themselves. And as they laid their principles and their 
facts before the world, they had a right to demand an investigation ef 
them; for no man could shut his mind in ignorance of any subject, 
‘without doing injury to himself, and injustice to his fellows. g 

In regard to the Independent Congregation there represented, the 
speaker ssid, if he had been rightly informed upon the subject, the 
grand principle around which they clustered, and which they made a 
standard of action was this; To do good and to be. good, in accordance 
with their highest conceptions of truth ss revealed by God im their 
own consciences. Around this standard he would rally, and upon this 
principle he would extend to them the right hand of fellowship, and 
ask theirs in return. The principle of religious liberty was one dear to 
him, and freedom of conscience (the very seal of God’s presence with 
us) was to him a sacred trust; and in no society ranking itself ameng 
the religious denominations of the day, had religious investigation been 
80 freely pursued and so highly honored, as by theirs. 

In making this acknowledgement he regretted that he could not ex- 
cept the Unitarian denomination of which he was a member; and it 

was therefore with joy that he hailed the providence that gave him the 
privilege of -addressing that people and bidding God-speed to any lov- 
ers of the True, to any disciples of the Divine, who were straggling 
in God’s name to sustain that principle. 

Everywhere, said he, is humanity crippled in its powers, crushed in 
its aspiration and stunted in its growth, by the wall with which a 
prescriptive theology strengthens and fortifies itself. Everywhere is 
freedom of thought contested, and the right to investigate the new, to 
search into the unknown, denied by those whose formulas aad 
whose creeds are made superior to man. 

But while we give to all liberty of conscience, we must consider 
what it is to be true. We must be true, not to the faith that education 
and condition have imposed upon us, bat true to the highest intuitions 
of to-day,—true to the thoaght that is born into our souls through the 
ever-teeming present. 

We must be free,—not each in entrenching ourselves in a theological 
castle of our own, where we must eternally war with each other,—bet 
free in sending forth our aspirations to gather in to our souls all tke 
knowledge God may give us, whether it comes to us through the boly 
influences of the stars, the wonders of the earth and air, or speaks to 
us in the inspirations of the soul writing its lessons upon our oom- 
sciences when the mind holds communion with its own thought. 

Then, upon the subject of their peculiar views as Spiritualists, the 
speaker would take a free position as he would toward all the unknown, 
the unrevealed; and again would he respond to the principle they pro- 
feased, of devotion to the truth as revealed in their souls. And while 
he had one hand to clasp the good, and while his aspirations were ever 
on the wing to find his place among them, he would not forget that he 
must have also another hand, that reached out to reclaim the erring 
and to redeem the fallen. And with this working band went also his 
affections and his aspirations; for he remembered that humanity was 
one, and that the surest way to elevate ourselves is to do good to oth- 
ers. Therefore, witha double hand, yet undivided will, be would 
unite himself with them and theirs, in whatever might be for the good 
of Humanity. ` l 

Mr. Buckingham’s address was listened to throughout, with pro- 
found attention; and the frequent responses which his sentiments called 
forth, proved that he was a real ghost; for, though the form of the body 
collective was absent, the spirit was present, and all testified to its 
being a genuine Spiritual Manifestation; and the spirit’ manifesting 
itself was pronounced good. Thine fraternally, 

i MrLDa A. Barr 
———_——— Oreo 


Letter from Warren Chase. 
Vincennes, Ia., March $0, 1859. 


Furexp Newton:—As the old Roman Mars informs us of the ap- 
proaching close of his annual thirty-one days’ visit, and of his depar- 
ture to tho unknown home of the ancient God, I find myself in this 
singular old city of the Wabash, which, although the oldest settlement 
of Indiana, and claiming to have began the same year with Philadel- 
phis, yet has not over six thousand inhabitants; and mearly half of 
them are in part or whole of French origin, and stroagly tainted wih 
Catholicism, diluted with the missionary spirit of the Jesuits. The 
city is very pleasantly located on an elevated bank of the Wabash at 
the crossing of the Ohio and Mississippi railroad and intersection of the 

‘Terre Haute and Evansville road. The eoil is rich and warm, as is 
plain from the fact that even now, a3 the March winds linger, the city. 
is almost a flower-bed. “The peach, which is sbundant, ie in fall 
bloom; japonicas and other shrubs are rich in folisge and blossom, and 
the cherry and apple already show their blossoms. Grass is green, 
and the kine are feeding. The old flat dwellings, with coarse aad rag- 


ged covering, contrast strangely with those of other western towns... 


Business is dull, and the streets seem like Sunday streets in many wes- 
tern towns. 


Spiritualism is scarcely known here, except as they have seen equibs ` 


and references in the secular and political papers. One family only, 


Judge Bishop, snd especially Mrs. B., an estimable lady of over sur — 


enty years of ago, an earnest believer and honest defender of our gos- 
pel, joined by her husband and daughter and son and daughter-in-law 


(the two last poetical mediums), invited me to stop and speak here en, i 


* A few weeks ago, the Iar 


oe atacya tas eee ae ea ok es ey 


>- 


`. tended, as usual, by the elite of the ‘ modern Athens.” 


“tonics, but we must have those which cause no reaction. 


won see ~~ Chase 


Pine ROEM Te See eee a aaae wont 


my way from St.Louis to Cincinnati. Yesterday I found their beautiful 
home in the midst of flowers, and this evening and to-morrow we ex- 
pect a good number to meet us jn the City Hall to hear what I have to 
gay in defence of the modern ghosts and their visits to earthly homes. 
; Warren H. Bishop may be addressed by mediams and lectarers 
-passing over this, or either of these reads, snd they ‘may find it for the 
interest of the cause to stop over here, ss I have; at least they will 
find some good friends here if they are at work for the cause and ure 


able to do it good. 
At St. Louis I found our cause’ prospering better than at any of my 


previous ‘visits. Able and devoted persons are connected with it there, . 


` and the great Presbyterian champion (Rice) was evidently driven from 
the city by the effect of his public controversy with T. G. Bland, on 
Spiritualism. Mrs. Hyser follows me there, and no doubt will doa 
good work. The shadow of Bro, 8, J. Finney receded as‘I approached 
the city., I was sorry I could not catch the substance, as I love to meet 
that early and bold defender of the truth. I shsll sing in Evansville 
next Sanday, and preach in Cincinnati a week later, and expect to 
reach New England tate in August, to spend several months. My 
health was never better, and our cause never so prosperous as during 
the past winter aod present epring. My heart is strengthened and 
spirits encouraged all the time and everywhere; and I hope and trast 
your hands are also stayed up in the good work you are doing. Cer- 
tainly you have the love and best wishes of many friends, with those 
of Warren CHASE. ` 


oo 


: Statistics of Insanity. 

DEAR Farewp:—I have received from the Secretaries of State for 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, New York and Connec- 
tiout, all the back reports of insanity they could furnish, from which I 
have made the following extract, which, perhaps, may in some degree 
refute the charge so often arged, that Spiritualism is filling our Insane 
Asylums: 


Cavsss or Ixsancry ror 1858." 


Relig 8p’m ‘Total Totals to’58 for Bel Bp Total 
Northern Ohio 12 3 123 4 years 2 n 549 
Southern Ohio 7 2 116 1 7 2 116 
Central Ohio 2 3t 172 10 + 209 18° 1939 
Total Ohio Bo s 41 BI 4l 24 
3 Ç Northampton 1 1 228 1 ¢ 1 1 228 
a $ Taunton 9 3 223 5 ʻ 46 15 1112 
aa. C Worcester - 2 307 lo § 12 2% 2694 
Total Mass. 6 768 167 41 u 
New Hampshire 3 = 76 3 18 7 268 
Maine 12 3 126 2 ¢ l6 7 270 
New York No statement for 1858 3 6 3 - 752 
Connecticut * Å © wo ¢ 73 14 1802 
Totals a rn 1371 516 110 930 
— i Massachusetts for 25 years ending 1858 299 25 5775 
* Various excitements. 


This abstract has been made with great care. It is accurate, except- 
ing that in Central Ohio. There being no column for Spiritualism, I 
have put the item ‘‘ various excitements’’ to that score. 


I am your brother, Jno. MAYHEW. 


Mr, and Miss Higgins in the Field. 
Houter, N. Y., April 8d, 1857. 


Eps. SrrerrvaL Ace:—We have just enjoyed a brief but pleasant 
visit from our valued friend, A. J. Higgins and sister, Miss Libbie 
Higgins, of Chicago. 

Mr. H. is well-known to the public asa member of the old firm of 
Higgins Brothers, Music Publishers, Chicago; and Miss Higgins has 
a less wide, but not less enviable fame as a vocalist of superior pow- 
ers. . 

They have unitedly entered the lecturing field, and spoke and sung 
for us two evenings. 

Those who seek fearless champions of practical truths, with the add- 
ed merit of genial, harmonious natures, will not regret having sought 
their acquaintance, or having listened to their voices in speech or song. 

_ They may be addressed at Chicago, Ill., and will, I presume, answer 
calls to lecture. We hesitate not to commend this * duo” of 4‘ musi- 
cal spirits” to the liberal public. Yours for free thought, 

C. M. Proms. 
ARa 

PuTNAwN, Cr.—An esteemed correspondent writes from this place as 
follows: 

<: The cause is finely progressing here. There are good and deter- 
mined friends engaged in it, and it will move onward. Mrs. C. M. 
Tuttle held a discussion here with the noted Eld. M. Grant, of Boston, 
the Adventist; and the poor ` sleeper theory came off second hand best, 
—so judged by outsiders, and even his own blind followers were dis- 
satisfied; but the Spiritualists were delighted with the resalt.’’ 


Boston and Vicinity. 


Emerson’s Lecture on Clubs. 
Emerson’s lecture on Wednesday evening of last week was well st- | 
The lecturer | 
remarked, we are delicate machines, and it requires nice treatment to 
get from us the maximum of power and pleasure. We must have 
Thought, the 
pure oxygen of the mind, would burn up the man, unless tempered by 
affection and contact with the external world. Of all cordials the best 
known to.us is society. Conversation’ is the most refreshing of pleas- 
ures. We lose our days and are barren of thought for want of a per- 
eon to talk with. Our thought cannot empty itself any more than can 


adeal box. If the scholar thinks himself without thoughts let him 
seek a companion and at once he finds his power. Bat conditions must 
bè observed; he must be allowed to be himself. 

Conservation is of all kinds. Women use words that are not words; 


-as the sound of some bells makes us think of the bell, while the distant 


melody of the convent bell makes us think of the convent. Some men 


` prefer to converse only where they are masters; they go among young 


ladies and boys; they listen badly or not at all. Now what kind of a 
pump is that which can only deliver, and not draw? Conversation is 
a game in which one is to be played upon, as well as to play upon oth- 
ers. It is social rank and spiritual power that are compared in a con- 
vergation. He is the best man who can answer a question so as to ad- 
mit of no other answer. The life of Socrates was but an asking and 
answering of questions. 

In all civilized countries attempts have been made to organize con- 
versation by bringing congenial minds together; hence the formation of 
clubs,—the history of which can be traced back to Greece and Rome. 
A club should have variety of character and talent. Every man has 
facts which it would be useful for us to know if we could get a clew to 
them, if we had a key to unlock them. Mesmerism promised to far 
nish us this key, and admitting us to the secret treasures of all minds 
' to help us to them as by a suction pump. But unhappily it does not 
do this. “And we could only fully know a man’s thoughts by being 
imprisoned i in his experience. The indispensable condition for know- 
ing just his thoughts is to enter this gate of his life. Wisdom exists in 
the mind like the gold in quartz;.and it remains undiscovered until 
you manage the collisions of discourse or. the fires love to bring out the 
sparkling atoms. 

For the highest benefits of conversation the old Spartan rule of one 
to one must be enforced. The loftier range of ' thought i is brought out in 
the contact of two minds. 

a a a 
‘The Melodeon Meetings. 

Mr. E. 8. Wheeler’s lectures on Sunday were on ‘‘ The Fate of Use,” 
and “Oar True Mate.” The leading ecentiment of the first was that 
all things are destined for uses, and will be made in some way to sub- 
serve them. ‘The following is.a brief synopsis of the evening lecture on 
True Matehood. z 

The subject is a most important one, and its discussion is forced upon 
us by the fact that we are accused of holding principles inimical to the 
welfare of society and destructive of morality. 

It is one fault of reformers that they are apt to be men of one idea— 
to push forward one truth to the neglect of correlative truths of equal 
importanos. The subject would be treated physiologically, rather 
than morally, for if the physiological law is discovered and obeyed, 
the moral will be. 

The axiom that like attracts like is by some pushed to the erroneous 
‘conclusion that there must exist somewhere in the universe an exact 
counterpart of each one, who is to be sought till found, and a union of 
which will be true and happy -marriage. But mere unison is not mu- 
re “It is rather the = of diferencos into harmony that eee 
the ear. : 


1 


The end and aim of marriage is maternity, paternity, offspring; and 
a fine, healthy, harmonious babe is God’s certificate of marriage. Vind, 
then, that partner who is best adapted to secure this end, and you 
have your true mate for the earth-life. There may be another for the 
celestial, but it will be time enough to look for that hereafter. For 
the present we have to do with practicalities. Cast aside the expecta- 
tion of mere unison. Association with similars will not advance us. 
We need contact with oppositee to improve us. Have you a weakness? 
Seek to unite that with strength. - 

Neither love, passion, nor interest is a sufficient warrant for mar- 
riage, though there should be no ‘marriage without love. Parties may 
love, deeply and tenderly, without being married. A supreme regard 
should be had for the ‘welfare, health, aud harmony of offspring. A 
wise adaptation of constitution to this end is the only sufficient war- 
rant. A science is to be developed, and is now in its infancy, which 
will enable this to be reached with the certainty of mathematics. 

It is folly to lopk for perfection. If differences arise, it is your busi- 
ness to harmonize them. If you cannot, suffer to the end; the com- 
pensations of nature are infinite. 

The great source of trouble in the marriage relation is selfishness. 
People may charge it to Spiritualism, but it is not-so. There is an 
equal degree of domestic misery outside of Spiritualism, and selfishness 
and lust are at the bottom of the whole. They who seek selfish ends 
alone are sure to fail of realizing them. 

The deceptions and corruptions of the common mode of courtship 
were severely reprehended, and all who seek to enter the marriage re 
lation were advised to practice the utmost honesty and frankness with 
each other, and to seek companions who will aid them to overcome 
their defects, both moral and pbysical. 

— oo oC” 

Toe AquARIAL GARDENS, just opened at No 21 Bromfield St., near- 
ly opposite our office, afford an interesting place of resort for the stu- 
dent of nature. The tanks (made of glass) are supplied with some of 
the most rare and curious specimens of life in the watery element, both 
fresh and salt, which the visitor may study at his leisure. Besides 
these, he has the opportunity of examining various wonders of the mi- 
croscopic world, through glasses of great magnifying power. Cochitu- 
ate water and other familiar substances are shown to be teeming with 
life in forms that will astonish the uninitiated beholder. The circula- 
tion of the blood in living animals and the sap in plants is also exhib- 
ited under powerful microscopes—forming altogether one of the most 
attractive and instructive exhibitions ever opened in the city. It should 


be encouraged. 
— + oo 


** Free LOVE AND AFFINITY.’’—Miss Doten’s discourse under spirit 
influence, on this topic, given atthe Melodeon on Sunday evening, 
March 20th, has been published by Bela Marsh in a cheap pamphlet, 
from a Phonographic report. 


Darious 7 


esessoco This is not an age when any opinion, religious or scientific, 
need ask permission to live. 

soveeees Politicians and preachers are often mentioned as ‘‘ laying 
pipe’ Which kind is meant, gas-pipe or biow-pipe? 

2 68 wie sae Sidney Smith says: ‘* A great many people are very will- 
ing todo the Samaritan without the oil and without the twopence.”’ 
Are there not more who are willing to do without the Samaritan 
also? 

te eaeees Bishop Andrew contributes an article to the last Southern 
Methodist Quarterly Review on Bishop Mc’Kendree. The closing par- 
agraph is in these words: ‘‘I greatly admired and loved Bishop M? 
Kendree, but I am pretty sure that in one thing he erred; he ought not 
to have lived and died an old bachelor. y 

bd wists aie Archbishop Hughes has suspended Rev. Dr. Dayman, of 
New York, for saying that ‘*hellis paved with the skulls of bad 
priests,” and other intemperate words. The deposed priest, who isa 
convert from Protestantism, addressed his peeple in the street Sunday 
before last, and invited them to form an independent congregation. 

orones The Worcester Spy says that Mrs. Mary Jones of Sbrews- 
bury, Mass., was found by a neighbor a few mornings ago, standing 
up to her neck in water and holding her child, a boy of eight years, 
under it. The child was rescued with diffculty before life was extinct. 
The woman had been insane for some time, and under the hallucination 
that the world is about to be made over anew, and that it was her du- 
ty to give her children an ‘‘early start.’’ 

AREA Mrs. Pardiggle, that obstinately charitable lady, the friend 
of Mrs. Jellaby, of Borrioboola Gha proolivities, of that pious philan- 
thropist, Mr. Gusher, and other personages in ‘t Bleak House," must ! 
be visiting America, for we hear that an inquisitive female visited Bos- 
ton jail the other day. She said to one prisoner: ‘‘ What are you in | 
for?” * For stealing a horse.’ ‘*Are you not sorry?’ “Yes.” 
*t Won’t you try and do better next time??? ‘* Yes, I’il steal ests 
New York Post. l ` 

ETO The Galveston Civilian relates the following incident as 
having occurred during one of Doctor T. L. Nichols’ lectures in that 
city :— 

* In the midst of the lecture, after an account of an spparition of 
the Virgin Mary toa Jew in Rome, and his subsequent conversion, a 
lady in the audience suddenly pointed her hand at vacancy, and, in a 
voice that thrilled every one present, exclaimed, ‘Sisterf don’t you 
see the blessed Virgin?’ and then swooned away, and was borne from 


~ 


Obituary Hotices. — - 


Transirion.—Mas. Lucr Perrit, relict of the late Dr. James Pet- 
tit, of Fredonia, Chau. Co. N. Y., was recently translated to her heav- 
en home in the eighty-secdnd year of her earth-life. She was born in 
Somers, Conn., of Revolutionary parentage. For several years she 
had been an invalid from partial paralyeis. She has achieved and suf- 
fered all on earth, and is finally gathered home ‘** like a shock of corn 
fully ripe” 

Mrz. Pettit became a member of the Baptist church at the ageof 21, 
but for several years previous to her departure, she enjoyed almost dai- 
ly communion with those who had passed on before her to a diviner 
life; and thus, through their ministration, she came to accept a broad- 
er faith in God and humanity, through which she beheld the living 
goul translated to a more sacred nearness with the Father. The injunc- 
tion, ‘* Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels,’” with others of like fearful import, had to her, lost their 
sting; and she could safely say, “t though I pass through the dark val- 
ley and shadow of death I will fear no evil; thy rod and thy staff shall 
comfort me.”” 

Externally there is a vacancy in the household—a loved one has gone 
out among the shadows, but oh, how hallowed, how soothing the tho’t, 
that the external absence is substituted by a diviner interior presence, 
which reposes yet more serenely on the bosom of Infinite Love; that, 
with the palsied earth-temple, the infirmities of outer life are forever 
laidgaside, and the freed spirit, joyous with youth, drinks at the foun- 
tain of Life Eternal, beyond the reach of those time-shadows which fall 
with palsying touch upon the spirit. 

As the friends hold communion with her enfranchised spirit, and feel 
the presence of another angel guardian, they can triumphantly exclaim, 
** O, grave, where is thy victory? O, Death, where is thy sting ?”’ 

L. å. D. A. 


Mes. Mantua Runex, aged 32 years, 2 months, entered the higher 
mansicns on the 30th of March, leaving her earth form to be cared for 
by her friends at Cambridgeport, who covered it with sweet flowers, 
from the hands of the ‘‘Horal angel’’ of that place. Her husband and 
three children had gone before. We will think of the reunited family. 

In Mantzorno.—April 3d, Levi BicELow, Esq., aged 68 years, 5 
months, went to realize the glories of that immortal existence, for which 
he had hope. An angel wife with two children were waiting to welcome 
him to the home above. Twelve remain to enjoy the honorable reputa- 
tion he has earned by a life of strict integrity and moral worth. For 
more than 20 years he could not rest his weary frame upon a bed in 
consequence of asthma, and when his spirit was at last released his 
form was still in his chair. 

Now will he rest! To some of his children has the door of the Spir- 
it world been left ajar, and they have heard the whisperings of angels, 
‘They are comforted. To those who see not and hear not, may the an- 
gels give light and wisdom to guide them to the certainties of spirit 
communion. @ M. 8. TOWNSEND. - 


. His own wife whom he had seen as a spirit had no wings. 
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SPIRITUAL 
‘Hots Pork amd Vicinity. 


Gonference at the Lyceum, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
Fray Evenixa, April 8th. : 

Question: What is the spiritual theory of crime and punishment ? 

Dr. Onron: The mover of this question not being present, we are 
left somewhat in the dark as to the direction he might wish the disous- 
sion to take. By spiritual theory cf crime, he supposed was meant the 
true theory; and he should therefore, in treating the question, speak 
first of the causes of crime, or violations of the law-of right; and sec- 
ondly of the nature and bounds of punishment. In the first peopling 
of a planet or orb, it is not to be supposed but that the efficient Cause 
would take care that the progenitors of the race which was to inhabit 
it, should be started in equilibriam with themselves and their surround=- 
ings—that their minds, however large or small, should be in balance, 
aud their affections the same. The common architect, the builder of a 
steam-engine, aims at nothing less than this, and fulfils it to the extent 
of his power. How then could this original organic balance of onr 
race have been lost? Only throcgh a certain freedom of willing and 
acting, by the unwise exercise cf which, men came to regard them- 
selves before the brother, and consented to commit wrong on him for 
purposes of self-gratification and aggrandizement. As like produces 
like, succeeding generations would be born out of balance; and heredi- 
tary inharmonies, and the action and re-action of wrong every where in 
the common circumstances of life, sufficiently account for the state of 
things now existing. Punishment is suffering inflicted for violations of 
law or right. Every act contains within itself its own consequences, in 
the shape of punishments or blessings, From these there is no escape. 
No one can evade nature’s penalty for violated law. The provision is 
just and humane. It is intended for our correction and reform. It is 
an slarm-bell to warn us of danger, and direct us into better paths; 
and this is the only legitimate office of punishment. Society, in ite at- 
tempted application of this principle in civil affairs, has run into the 
wildest extremes. It gives blow for blow, even to the destruction of 
human life. Without doubt dangerous persons should be restrained. 
But this is for the sake of the public safety; and when this is accom- 
plished, society can claim no more. The other interests involved are 
those of the criminal. The application of the Divine law to his case, 
requires that everything be shaped for his improvement and reform. 
The rope is not fitted to thisend. To hang him by the neck will not 
make him better. But two questions are involved in his crime—the 
safety of society and his own good. The one is provided for when he 
is shut up, the other cannot he advanced by putting him to a violent 
death. Hence on aclear analysis of the law and use of penalties, we 
find no authority for capital punishment, or vindictive punishments of 
any sort, and are bound to pronounce them relics of the days of bar- 
barism, and unfitted to this Christian age. 

Mr. Levy: In all the past, we can estimate nations by the kind of 
God they adored. Dr. Orton thinks God made man perfect in the be- 
ginning, like a steam-engine; that the apple came in and he retrogra- 
ded. This is a false theory, and gives us incorrect ideas of crime. On 
the other hand, if we consider God as a principle of the universe, the 
life of all, then we come to very different conclusions. This, without 
doubt, is true; and if so, man grew out of the earth as cabbages grow. 
He was once an animal incapable of speech, and rose up gradually 
from the inferior to the superior. If we take this view, then we shall 
feel kind to all and treat them as brothers. If a man’s father is a 
Washington, and his mother like, he will make a good man; if other- 
wise, he will be the reverse. Crime and punishment find no place in 
the spiritual theory; but as man develops, the time will come when the 
lion will lie down with the lamb, as the prophet has said. 

Rev. Mr. Hotnanp: He had not investigated so far as to determing 
in all respects the true theory of crime and punishment as related to 
this life. Bat cause and effect are the prime instruments of nature. 
Cause, operation end effect are nature’s trinity, and by these the natu- 
ral, moral and mental worlds are held in equilibrium. So far as man 
violates the laws of his own being, physically or morally, the conse- 
quences inevitably follow. If there were no human Jaws these results 
would be the same. No man can outwit them or over-ride them. There 
is a principle of experience and intuition which declares this to be cer- 
tain. The office of a legislator is to see the laws of God in their rela- 
tions to society, and apply them. Does not God act through humanity ? 
The sense of good, of justice and mercy among us, what is it but the 
judgment of God? He agrees in this, that punishment should only be 
for the protection of society and the reform of the criminal. He has 
some regard for the man who avoids wrong that he may escape its con- 
sequences; but his chief regard is for him who does right from the love 
of right; who never asks himself what the consequences of an act are 
to be, but does it because his best judgment says it is right. 

Dr. Goutp: Thus far, in the discussion of this question, external in- 
fluences have been ignored. Paul said he found an internal law war- 
ring against his better judgment, and drawing him astray. For four 
thousand years it has been held that we are more or less controlled by 
spirits. If spirits have no influenceon us, what is the use of our comj 
ing here and debating the question of Spiritualism, night after night? 
We have proved that spirita do communicate, now let us settle what 
kind of spirits they are. 

Mr, Joux Bruce here stated an interesting fact. On Saturday last, 
in broad daylight, as he sat in his parlor reading a newspaper, and oc- 
cupied with matters very reverse from spiritual subjects, his wife who 
died a few months since, walked in from the direction of the door, in 
full dress, and regarded him for a brief period with a very pleasant 
smile, when, on the approach of the servant girl, she disappeared.— 
His view of her was as distinct as any he ever had of her in his life.— 
She appeared as she was in her prime, thirty years ago; and her dress 
instead of black silk, which she had latterly worn, was of brown silk, 
a color to which she was partial at that period. She looked as though 
she had just come in from a party. 

Dr. Hatxrock: The position of Mr. Holland, which is the correct one, 
that a man should do right without regard to consequences, strikes at 
the root of the old notion of rewards and punishments as a motive. He 
can not agree with friend Orton that man was made perfect in the be- 
ginning, like an engine, for at his first movement he went wrong. We 
see that our present methods of dealing with crime, only engender 
crime. We must change them, All the popular notions with respect 
to the physical characteristics of the Spiritual World, have been revers- 
ed. The facts have refuted them. Mr. Bruce’s wife had no wings.— 
His mother 
also. She was as in life, even to the old quaker kerchief crossed be- 
fore, So a spirit is something different from wind or vapor, something 
different from a graveyard ghost in its winding sheet, coming to fright 
en people. So with the day of judgment, and the resurrection of dry 
bones, All these have gone by the board. Now is it not possible that 
the moral part is equally erroneous and needing to be corrected. With 
him it was an axiom, that a position which endorses a popular thought, 
is false. Our spirit friends do not confirm Moses. Christ did not en- 
| dorsé Moses. Jesus eays nothing about the fall of man, it was Paul.— 
| Jesus and Paul do not agree. Look at the prodigal son forthe theory 
of Jesus. We profess to be Christians but we are not. The Judge who 
sentenced Stephens, quoted Moses, not Jesus. No gallows can be found 
in the teachings of Christ. No judge quotes him on occasions of this 
sort. Is not crime now universally ascribed to ignorance? We under- 
take to cure ignorance by revenge. How does the wise teacher instruct 
the ignorance of his pupils, by applying the guillotine? Crime is the 
offspring of ignorance, and knowledge is its cure. 

Dr. ORTON: If knowledge, simply, is to be held as the corrective of 
crime, it is necessary to define what we mean by knowledge; and also 
what wẹ mean by ignorance, out of which it is contended by some all 
evil springs. Many of the most intelligent men among us, the farthest 


* removed from ignorance, and the fullest of knowledge, as the world un- 


derstands it, are dissipated, licentious, and aggressive on the rights of 
others. Take a man like the late Monroe Edwards, full of intelligence 
and fraud, and continue to develop him in the same direction with the 


development of his earth life, and how long would it take to make a l 


good honest man of him? So the knowledge intended, must be held to 
extend lower than the head—to the heart itself—and there to achieve 
its work by the purification of the whole inner man. 

Dr. HaLLocg: When education is mentioned, the mind limits it to the 
learning of the schools. The concerns of the soul are reckoned as some- 
thing quite diverse. We mean by education everything that relates to 
the man—not only the sciences, but every interest and emotion of the 
soul. 

Mr. D: In the course of 27 years he had been engaged as a teacher, 
he had taught about twenty-five hundred pupils, boys and girls. With- 
in the last ten or twelve years he had changed his manner of instruc- 
tion. He had laid aside force, and relied on influencing his scholars to 
follow right, because it is right, and to avoid wrong, because it is wrong. 


It had worked well. An old black man n complained of abuse from some 
of his pupils. Instead of seeking out the individual _ aggressors and 


“punishing them, he talked to his school, and advised the wrong doers to 
‘repair the wrong they had done by some present of clothing to the poor 


old man, as winter was at hand, to render him comfortable, They, 
took hold of it with enthusiasm, and raised seven or eight dollars and 
presented him with a new oloak, and. were ever after his friends. - This 
was but one of a multitude of like cases which had occurred in his ex- 


Compend of Facts. 


Facts from Abroad. 5 
We translate the subjoined from our French exchanges: 


A tragic event bas left an impression of sadness on the spectators 
who were present Tuesday night at the representation of -Giuramento 
Eloise had just fallen upon the stage, struck by the 
poinard of Viscardo, and the curtain was about to fall, when a young 
and beautiful woman, Madame Savary of Bordeaux, who was seated 
in one of the front boxes, uttered a shriek and sank back, pale and 


de Mercadante. 


fainting. 


Tho attention of the audience, still engaged in the dramatic develop- 


ment of the play, was instantly attracted to the box whence this cry 
had proceeded. A thrill of agitation ran through the whole house,and 
in an instant every one sprang to his feet. Mr. Coh.... and Mr. E. 
Per.... hastened to the lady’s assistance and taking her in their arms 
carried her to the drawing room. 

But they had not reached there before Mr. Coh... 
his hand a strong palpitation, and then the form of the lady became 
rigid. In placing her in an easy chair they found they held but a 
corpse. 
sciousness, but in vain. Though to sll appearance in perfect health 
but a few moments before, she had been struck down by a sudden af- 
fection of the heart. 

Afier a legal examination of the case, the mortal remains of the de- 
ceased were placed in a carriage and accompanied by the Commissaire 
and Mr. Coh.... to her late residence, No. 6 Rue Blanche. 

It is said that Madame Savary had a presentiment of her approaching 
death. Thus, a short time since, she would speak in this manner to her 
domestic: “ My poor Louise, I am troubled; the idea of death pursues 
me night and day. Ah! I feel I shall not live long. Mark you, you 
may expect at no distant day to find your mistress inanimate in her 
bed, or to see her brought home dead.”’ 


The Illustrated Univers of December 9th contains an article by M. 
Gerume (who has written some articles in reference to Hume in the 
same paper) in which he makes the following statement about his 
friend, Dr. Maynard, 2 savan of some note who died in Paris last au- 
tumn. 

'Suffering with a severe illness, Dr. Felix Maynard predicted the day, 
and it might be said the precise hour of his death. The last time that 


I saw him I spoke to him of his business and plans. 


‘s I do not work any longer, and I make no more plans,’ he an- 


swered. 

“« Why s?” 

‘Because in four weeks I shall not be alive.’” 

« Why, there are physicians enough,” I exclaimed. ‘* You are only 
ill ag other persons are. You must not imagine that God has made 
you of glass and that the slightest shock is sufficient to break you.” 

« My friend,” he said, ‘* you see that almanac hanging by the cor- 


ner of the chimney.” 


“Veg,” ” 
s Take it down. Look at the eleventh column.”? 


« That of the month of November ?’’ 

*« Precisely.”” : 

« What is there in particular in the eleventh column.’’ 

“ Nothing, if it be not that I shall die in that month. Begin at No- 
gember Ist and follow the coleman to the 4th,a Thursday. You are 


there ti 

“Iam.” 

“ Do you perceive something beside that date 7? 

**Yes.”? 

“What?” 

« A cross made with a pen. 

« Very well, my dear, I made that cross to indicate that I should die 
on that day.” 

He then proceeded to speak of other subjects in a manner which 
showed that he looked on the event as a certainty. 

This was the last visit I made to Felix Maynard. The 4thof Novem- 
ber last his dark prediction came to my memory, and I resolved to call 
and inquire for bis health. I had already asvended the first few steps 
of the stairway when the porter ran from his lodge and saluted me 
with— 

** Where are you going, Monsieur ?” 

“ To see M. Felix Maynard. H 

“ He died this morning.’ 

The obsequies of M. Felix Maynard were celebrated i in the church St. 
Louis d’Antin, in presence of a lafge number of associates and friends 
of the honorable deceased. His mortal form was deposited in the cem- 


etery. of Montmartre. 


In the Monde Illustre of November 29th we read the following : 

It is known that General Salley, who only escaped the balls of Kaby- 
lie and the Crimea to return and perish miserably ` by the hand of:a 
madman while surrounded by his own family, had long before received 


a prediction that he would die a tragical death, outside of the glories of 


bis career. One of our friends relates this analogous fact: 

Count Seguins, grandfather on the mother’s side to the Marquis de 
St. Poulet (counsellor in the Imperial court) a most honorable man and 
an excellent poet, had been married but a few days when being at a 
family dinner where the conversation turned on the marvellous, he ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ Six years ago a noted sybil made me ao triple prediction, of 


which the first part has just been accomplished to my great joy, at the 
same time that it makes me doubs the third.’ 

“What was it?’ was the inquiry on all sides. 

“Tt was predicted Ist, that I should marry a very beautifal wife; 
2d, that I should have three sons; 3d, that I should have my bead car- 
ried away by a cannon ball! I have the lovely wife,—bnt shall I keep 
my head? I like very well that the first,and in due time that the second 
prediction should be fulfilled according to the word of the Sorceress. 
Let us stop there!’” 

It was a time of peace. Count Seguins lived, retired from service,in 
his castle. There the cannon ball was little to be feared. But time 
rolled away, and the peace with it; and one fineday M. de Maurepas 
offered the Count the command of a regimentin Martinique. His cour- 
age had not been laid aside with his sword; he accepted; he set sail. 

One of the vessels of the West India Squadron transported him. He 
embarked in the one which bore the flag of the Admiral de Guichen.— 
The equadron fell in with the English fleet near Dominique. They en- 
gaged in combat. 

**Colonel!’’ said the Admiral, “you had better retire; this is no 
place for you.” 

*¢ Oh!” cried the Count, as he reached out his snuff-box to the sailor, 
“let me enjoy this admirable spectacle! Nothing can equal it; nothing 
is so magnificent as a battle on the sea! I will remain, for I mean some 
day—” 

A ball passes, and the poor colonel is decapitated. The ball of iron 
carries away the ball of flesh! 

M. de Seguins left three sons. - 

‘If I had been in his place,’? says some one, “‘ having married a 
lovely wife and having three gons, I would have staid at home and 
avoided the cannon stroke!’ 

** And the French valor and honor,” replies another. 

“Yes, and the fatality.” 


» of S——, saw 


Not long ago, a servant girl on the estate of D 


with amazement five figures ascending a perpendicular’ oliff quite inac-. 


cessible to haman feet; one was a boy wearing a cap with red binding. 
She watched them with great curiosity, till they reached ‘the top, where 
they all stretched themselves on the earth, with countenances expressive 
of great dejection. While she was looking at them they disappeared, 
and she immediately related her vision. Shortly afterward, a foreign 
ship, in distress, was seen to putoff a boat with four men and a boy; the 
boat was dashed to pieces in the surf, and the five bodies, exactly anse 
wering the description she had given, were thrown on shore at the foot 
of the cliff, which they had perhaps climbed in the spirit! 


. noticed under 


The utmost efforts were made to restore her to life and con- 
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LerreRS. Reoriven-—E W Keyes, C G Learens, G Vama Sey B ari. 
strong, T J Biafter, 8 Bates, D McFarland, O French, x E barah. Le Pisano 
Blossom, R Parker, A.W Sidney, I G- Atwood, AB Pint; 3 Proper: B Rewmi @ 
Goodridge, L R Waibridge, M Harris, P A Bolen, D P Widar; R Jima, OM . 
Flamb, W Lacy, 8 Cheny, 8 W Baaw, G A Northrup, U L Çhmmer, O P Tey, M ` 
F Rogers, E W Knight, A L Morgan, B F Wait, W R Hayden, WM saviga B Barry | 


O Barnes, E J Kenny, E B Worthington, Æ Sioasom, : MBA -$i Sette, R 
Pugh, D Humes, 8 L Wheeler, O M Warren, , A W Jilison, © -R fomi,- BR 
Leavenworth, R I Robison, J O Harris, C Brigham, 1 B Ingalls, H  Behooumaber, 


E Hardinge, L B Newcomb, 8 K Terry, PGH Pery., ` sates a 5 


SPECIAL AND PERSONAL. .. . ..-° 
Mas. O. M. TUTTLE speaks in Hartford, Ct., the. last two Sabbaths in ped Mag 
Ast in Somerville; 8th and 15th in Bridgeport. After this other places can engage her 
services by addressing M. H. Tuttle, Hartford ant Bridgeport, Ot, ` 
Daa 
Gzo. Arxms will speak in Taunton, Sunday, April 17th; East Tauntan, 2h, = 
Piymouth May 1st. 
ES 
F. L. Wapsworrn speaks at Mariboro’ Sunday, April 17th; Waltham, Apr 2th 
and May lst; Lowell, May 8th, 15th and 22d. Those desiring repeat mein deed 
Week in the vicinity of the several places named, can addrese this office. - ~" 


—_——_-¢. 

H. P. Famrierp will speak in Rast Taunton, Sanday. April 17th. 

— 

Dr. J. Maruew lectures in Yysilanti, Mich., April 17th; Dowagiac, 18th and 29th; 
Naperville, IN., 20th, 21st aud 224; Waukesha, Wis, 34th. Shall be at ft. Paars 
on the 27th. The friends in Swe t Home will please be there to meet me on the TRÄ, 
and will find me at Dr. B. Post’s office. From June Ist to July 14th he will atteud te 
the wishes of friends on or near the route from Lasrosse to Milwankie, mceinding the 
region about Sheboygan, Neenah, Appleton. &c. From July 14thto August Sist he 
will be on the Michigan route from Grand Haven to Detroit, All friends desiring a 
visit for one, two or three lectures, will please write early in May, and direct their 
letters to Sweet Home, Wyoming P. O., Chicago Co., Minn. YT Dr. M. wil actas 


agent for the AGE. 
—eo 


8. B. Brrrrax will return from his long Western and Southern tour about the mid- 
dle of April, and wil spend the spring, summer and autumn in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States and the British Possessions. His fnends in New Engiand, New York and 
elsewhere at the North, who may require his services from and after the first of May, 
either on Sundays, or for philosophical, popular and ‘practical lectures—to be deliv. 
ered through the week, will address him at New York, or at Newark, Bits his present 


residence. 
— 


Miss Eusa HarnrNGg begs to apprise her friends that her address in fature wilt be 
No 8 Fourth Avenue, New York, where all communications should be addressed. 
Miss Hardinge will lecture in New York and vicinity during Apei; in- Providence, - 
Worcester and vicinity during May; in Lowell, Portland and Oswego during Jame. 
In September next Miss Hardinge will proceed via. Pittsburg to St. Louis, Messphla, 
and other places West and South, and requests applications for lectures in those seo- 
tions of the country to be addressed as above as soon as possible,in order that she 
may complete her route for the coming winter. 

a 

How. Waxrex Cuasz lectures April 10th in Cincinnati, O.; 14th, in Dayton; 18th 
and 20th, in Milan; 24th, in Cleveland; 29th to May 2d, in Chagrin Falls; May 1fh, 
in Adrian, Mich; 17th, in Albion; 22d, in Battle Creek; 25th and 96th, Harmonia 
(near Batle Creek); 29th, Kalamazoo; June 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth, Grand Rapids; Sth 
and 10th, Grand Haven; 19th and 26th, Chicago, Iil.; July 10th, Geneva, O. 


— aaa 
Bev. Jous Pierroxrt will receive calls to speak on Spiritualism. Address, West 


Medford, Mass. 
————— es 
Freeman J. Gurxsy, inspirational speaker, will answer calls to lecture on Sundays 
and week-day evenings. Address, South Hanson, Mass. a0 


—————— 5 
Miss Saras J. Ingu, the celebrated test rapping medium, may be addressed at 
Victor, N. Y., care of M. Wright. 


MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 

Hexar C. Waicur will speak at the Melodeoñ;'on Sunday next, at 3-and 313 
o'clock, P. M. 

Meretincs ar No. 14 BROMFIELD 8T.—A Spiritualist meeting is held every Sunday 
morning, at 10 1-2 o’clock. 

See Sd 
MEDIUMS IN BOSTON. 

J. V. MANSFIELD, Medium for answering Sealed Letters, may be addressed a 
No. 3 Winter street, Boston (over G. Turnbull & Co.’s dry goods store). 

Tzams—Mr. M. devotes his whole time to this bysiness,and charges a ke of $F 
and four postage stamps to pay return postage, for his efforts toobtain an anewer, bas 
does not guarantee an answer for this sum. 

Persons who wish a guarantee will receive an answer to their letters, or the letter 
and money ‘will be returned in thirty days from its reception. Charge Sr 
guarantee, $3. 

No letters will receive attention unless accompanied with the proper fee. 

Mr. Mansfield will receive visitors at his office on Mondays, Wednesdays and Bab- 
urd: Persons are requested not to call on other days. see 

Mrs. ADA L. COAN has, at the request of many opposéd to Spiritualicm, as well 
as the general desire of the friends, taken rooms at No. 5 Hayward Place, where she 
will give sittings by the hour, from 9 A M tūl6 P M. Terms $1 per bour for one or 
two persons. 

Mrs. A. W. DELAFOLIE, the Independent Clairvoyant, Electropathist and Me 
dium, has rooms at 11 Lagrange Place, where she will be happy to receive those desi- 
ring her services. i 9 

Mrs. L. A. BIRCH, Clairvoyant Test Medium; also public speaker; No. 12 Avery 
St. Circles on Wednesday and Friday evenings.—25cta. 14—St* 

Mrs. BEAN, Writing and Test Medium. Circles on Tuesday and Friday eve 
nings, for development and manifestations. No. 30 Eliot street. 

Mrs, WATERMAN, Healing Medium by laying on of hands, and Miss WATER- 
MAN, Trance and Test Medium, 12 Eliot street. Hours, 9 A.M. to 9 P. 
Terms 50 cents per sitting.” 

Miss E. T. AMEDY, 32 Allen street, Boston, Trance Sptaking Medium, will answer 
calls for speaking on the Sabbath and at any other time the friends may desire. Ad 
dress her at 32 Allen street, Boston. gy She will also attend funerals. 


Mrs. B. H. BURT, Writing and Trance Medium, No. 2 Columbia street (from Bed -- 


ford street). Hours from 10 to 1, and from 2 to 7. 2—m 
Mrs. LIZZIE KNIGHT, Writing Medium, 15 Montgomery place, ap one Right of 
stairs, door No. 4. Hours 9 to 1 and 2tò5: Terms 50 cents a eeance. 
Mrs. SMITH, No. 43 Eliot street, a successful Healing Medium; also, Writing, De- 
veloping and Test Medium and Spirit-Seer. Circles, Sunday, and Friday evenings 


PRIVATE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
In Vital Electricity, Electro-Physiology, Animal Magnetism, Psy- 
chology, Mental Telegraphing, Ete. 

The rapid progress of Spiritualism ‘in this country has awakened a wide-spread and 
constantly increasing interest in those sciences which are founded on an obrerratoon of 
the phenomena and laws of the Imponderable Agents, and especially on their Relations 
to Vital Motion, to Sensation and to Thought, as well as tothe several physiologised 
and psychologized changes they are capable of producing, flustrations of which are 
daily occurring in the ever-varying conditions and aspects of Human Nature, i 

In the judgment of the undersigned the present time calls for 4 Course of Fe- 
miliar Instruction in which the important facts and essential principles involved in 
the subjects referred to may be properly classified, and so explained as to render them 
familiar to the common mind. Thus we may render our knowleige useful by mach a 
practical application of the same as shali preserve the physical, mental and moral 
harmony of the individual. 


To this end the undersigned will organize and instruct Private Classes wherever - 


his services may be engaged for this purpose. 


The course of private instruction will comprehend the Relations of Vital Electricity ` 


to the Organic Functions; Philosophy of Health and Disease; how to distinguish, hy 
the observation of External Signs, the Positive and Negative forms of Disease; hew 
the mind may renovate or destroy the body; how to apply this power to the trest- 
ment of the sick; how to resist frost and the atmospheric changes; how to guard 
against Contagion; how to relieve pain and remove Disease by equalizing the Nervous 
Forces and the Arterial Circulation, without waiting for the slow process, and the 
doubtful results of the ordinary methods; th€ scientific application of Electricity and 
Magnetism as Remedial Agents; influence of physical, mental and moral states em 


organic formeation and character; the modus operandi whereby the senses of one pare 


son may be controlled by another; the process of inducing the Magnetic Sleep and the 
Clairvoyant Vision; how to perform all the so-called Psychological Experiments, ta 
duding Mental Telegraphing at a distance, &c. ke. 

Address 8. B. BRITTAN, New York City, or Newark, N. J. 


AN ATTEMPT TO REVEAL THE ARCANA OF NATURE; 
OB, THE LAWS AND HISTORY OF CREATION. 


“ Our bark is Reason; Nature is our gude.” 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE, M.C. Ad., author of “ Life in the Spheres,” &e. 

The first volume of this work is now completed, and will be published as soon as a 
sufficient number of subscribers are obtained to warrant its publication. It will ye- 
ceive no inflated. recommendation, but will speak for itself. .In justice, however, we 
say, that small as it is, it has consumed more than five years of intense study. The 
work is based on the positive evidences of science, and although entering anew Seid 
of research. it advances not a single proposition, por any theory or hypothesis, except 
it is supported and confirmed by authenticated facts. The great questions of which it 
treats, and endeavors satisfactorily to answer, can be learned from the following, ay- 
nopsis of its contents. Our plan is to demonstrate—]st, “How the Universe was evolved 
from Chaos by established laws; 2d, How life originated on the Globe, and to detail its 
history from its earliest dawn in the Geological mrata to the present thne; 3d, How 
man originated, and a detail of his primitive history; 4th, How mind originated, andi 
the laws by which it is governed; Sth, Man an immortal being; that his immortal 
state is governed by fixed and immutable laws. 

This volume will contain between three and four hundred pages 12mo, and’ will be 
sold for $1.25. The first edition will be furnished to subscribers for one dollar per 
copy. The friends who desire the speedy appearance of the work, will please wnd in 
their names as soon as possible; and if they will act as agents, for every six subscri- 
bers obtained one copy will be sent free. Address HUDSON TUTTUB, 

— Berlinville, Erie Co., Ohio. 


. GEORGE ATKINS, CLAIRVOYANT PÊYSICIAN ; 

Axp Hraise Mzprom, having returned to Boston, has opened an office at No. 7 Eliot 
street, where he will receive all who may desire his services. He will receive calls te 
lecture on the Sabbath. 18 


HOPEDALE HOME SCHOOL. 
The next (Gummer) Term of this thoroughly Reformatory and Progressive Institu 
tion will open on Wepuxsbay, May 4th, and continue TEK waexs. For Circelar 
containing full information, please address either of the Principals. 
Horae, Mitroap, Mass., A Wx. 8. = Bie 
` April 6, 1859. 16—3t $ Abas &. 
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aot eigen A GaoD DAY’S WORK. 
“I've done one good day’s work, if I never do another,” 
‘said Mr. Barlow rubbing his hands together briskly, and with 
the.sir: of a man who felt very much pleased with himéelf. 
‘And so have L” ` 
‘Mrs: Barlow's voice was in.a lower tone, and less exultant, 
“yet indicative ‘of a spirit at peace with itself. 
"Let us compare notes,” said Mr. Barlow, ia the confident 
-manner of one who knows that victory will be on his side, 
“and see which has done the best day’s work.” 
~.. You of course,” returned the gentle-hearted wife. 
“We shall see. Let the history of your day’s doings pre- 
cede mine.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Barlow, “You shall give the first experi- 


ence.” 
‘Very well. And full of his subject Mr. Barlow began: 


” «You remember the debt of Warfield, about which I spoke 
. a few months ago?” 

“Yes.” | 

<I considered it desperate, and would have sold my interest 
‘at thirty cents on the dollar when I left home this morning.— 
‘Now the whole claim is secure. Ihad to scheme a little. It 
was sharp practice.. Bat the thing is done. I don't believe 
"that another creditor of Warfield’s will get a third of his 


‘elaim.” 
“The next operation,” continued Mr. Barlow, “I consider 


about as good. About a year ago I took fifty acres of land in 
‘Erie County, for debt, at a valuation of five dollars an acre. 
I sold it to-day for ten. I don’t think the man knew just what 
‘he was buying. He called to see me about it, and I asked ten 
dollars an acre at a venture, when he promptly laid down one 
hundred dollars to bind the bargain. If I never see hjm again 
Tam all right. That is transaction number two. Number 
. three is as pleasant to remember. I sold a lot of goods, al- 
most a year out of date, to a young country merchant for cash. 
„He thinks he has a bargain, and perhaps he has; but I would 
“have let them go at any time during the past six months at a 
loss of thiriy per cent., and thought the sale a desirable one.’ 
, “Now, there’s my day’s work, Jenny, and it is one to be 
proud of. I take some credit to myself for being upon the 
whole a pretty bright sort of a man, and bound to go through. 
Let us have your story now.” 

The face of Mrs. Barlow flushed slightly. 
waited for a few moments and then said : 

“Let us hear of the yards of stitching and the piles of good 
things made—” 

` «No; nothing of that,” said Mrs. Barlow, with a slight veil 
of feeling covering her pleasant voice. “I had another mean- 
ing when I spoke of having accomplished a good day’s work. 
And now, as my doings will.bear no comparison with yours, I 
think of declining their rehearsal.” 

“A bargain is a bargain, Jenny,” said Mr. Barlow. “Word- 
keeping is a cardinal virtue. So let your story be told. You 
have done a good day’s work in your own estimation, for you 
paid so. Goon. I am all attention.” 

Mrs. Barlow still hesitated. But after a little more urging, 
she began her story of a good day’s work. Her voice was a 
little subdued, and there was an evident shrinking from the 
‘gubject about which she felt constrained to speak. 

. “I resolved last night,” said she, “after passing some hours 

_ of self-examination and self-upbraidings, that I would for.one 
day, t ry to possess my soul in patience. And this day has been 
the trial day. . Shall I go on?” 

Mrs. Barlow looked up with a timid, half-bashful air-at her 

- husband. She did not meet his eyes, for he had turned them 
partly away. 

“Yes, dear Jenny, go on.” 

: The husband’s buoyancy of tone was gone. 
was something tender and pensive. 

“Little Eddy -was unusually fretful this morning as you will 
remember. Ho seemed perverse, I thought cross, as we call 
it: I-was tempted to speak harshly two or three times; but 
remembering my good resolution, I put on the armor- of pa- 
tience, and never let him hear a tone. Dear little fellow! 
when I went to wash him, after breakfast, I found just behind 
one of his ears a small inflamed boil. It has made him 

` slightly feverish and worrisome all day. O, wasn’t I glad that 
patience had ruled my spirit! 

- After you went away to the store, Mary got into one of her 
perverse humors. She didn’t want to go to school, to begin 
with; then she couldn’t find her slate; and then her shoe 
pinched her. . I felt- very much annoyed; but recalling my 
good resolution, I met her irritation with calmness, her wilful- 
ness with gentle rebuke ; and so I conquered. She kissed me 
and started for school with cheerful countenance, her slate in 


Her husband 


x 


In its place 


hér satohel, and the pinching shoe unheeded. And so I had, 


my reward. 

‘But my trials were not over. Some extra washing was need- 
ed. So-I-called Ellen, and told her that Mary would require 
a frock and two pairs of drawers to be washed out, the baby 
some. slips, and you some pocket-handkerchiefs. A saucy refu- 
sal leaped from the girl’s quick tongue, and indignant words to 
me. Patience! Patience! whispered a small, still voice. I 

- stifled, with an effort, my feelings, restrained my speech, and 
controlled my countenance. Very calmly, as to all exterior 
signs, did I look into Ellen’s face, until she dropped her eye to 
the floor in confusion. 

You must have forgotten yourself,” said I, with some dig- 
nity of manner, yet without a sign of irritation, She was hum- 
ble-at once ; confessed the wrong and begged my pardon. I 
forgave her after reproof, and she went back to the kitchen 
something wiser, I think, than when I summoned her. The 
washing has been done, and well done, and the girl has seemed 
all day.as if she were endeavoring to atone, by kindness and 
service, for that hasty speech. If I mistake not, we were both 
improved by the discipline through which we passed. 


. Other trials I had through the day, some of them quite as 
severe as the few I have mentioned ; but the armor of patience 
was, whole’ when the sun went. down. I was able to possess 
my. soul in peace, and the conquest of self has made me hap- 
- pier. This is my good diy s work. It may not seem much 
in your eyes.” 

Mr. Barlow did not look or speak, as the voice of his wife 
grew silent. ‘She waited almost a minute for his’ response.— 
Then-he bent forward suddenly, and kissed her, 
did so: ` 

“Mine was work, yours a battle; mine success, yours con- 
quest ; mine easy toil, yours heroism! Jenny dear, since you 
have been talking, I-have thought thus: My good work has 
soiled my garments, while yours-are-without a stain, and: white 
as angels’ robes. . Loving monitor! may yourlesson of to-night 
make me a better man. y Kour good ‘day’ B work gives a two- 
fod P m 


saying as he 


of EN 


"page. 
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ANTE-NATAL INFLUENCES. 

Au children have a right to be born with sound and healthy. 
physical and, mental organisms. To be happy, all the func- 
tions and faculties of body and soul must be well developed. 
The mother has it in her power to make her child a fool or a 
She may give him a mean, thievish, drinking disposi- 
tion;.or she may give him a great, noble, brave and true heart, 
that would not wrong a living creature. 

‘In iilastration of this fact, I will here give a case that has 
come under my own observation: . 

A married couple, members of the society of Friends, had 
three children—weil organised and happy in disposition. 


-When she was carrying her fourth child the temperance cause 


was creating a great excitement “in her meeting” as she 
called it. The ‘society declared in favor of temperance, and 
and ruled it to bea crime to taste a drop of ardent spirits. 
During the period of gestation, she ‘ longed” for liquor all 
the time—craving wine and brandy particularly ; but rather 
than offend the church, she abstained from it, until one day, 
being at a neighbor’s house, and seeing a bottle of wine on 
the sideboard, she ventured to take some of it when all were 
absent from the room. In process of time her child was born. 
At a very early age his ante-natal education began to develop 
itself. He would steal every thing he could lay his hands 
on. At twenty he wasa drunkard, and an inmate of the 
State Prison. Subsequently to his birth, his mother had sev- 
en other children—adZ well organized, smart and intelligent. 
That one son has brought more trouble to his mother than all 
the rest combined ! ' 

What a lesson of warning! That boy had a right to a good 
mental and physical constitution; instead of which, he is 
cursed with one that will not let him be what he knows he 
should be. Who will censure or condemn him 7—Atlan. Mess. 


The Dying Boy and the Violets. 

A little sufferer lay in a high, dreary garret, and the beams 
above his head and on every side were black and foul. His 
cheeks were scarlet with the flush of fever, and something told 
the child that death was busy with his heart. It might have been 
an angel—for angels gather in bands around the despised couch 
of poverty. 

“« Mother,” he whispered, and a pale, bent woman knelt be- 
side him; “is there one blown now? Look! look!” 

For the twentieth time the sickly woman lifted the tiny box 
of violets, and the blood rushed to her face as she beheld one 
little bud drooping, just beginning to unfold. She carried it 
to the child, almost an infant, and a sweet smile lighted up 
his innocent features. 7 

-« Put it down, mother, where I can look at it until I 
die.” 

With a wild sob the poor widow placed it upon his pillow, 
and watched his glassy eyes eagerly as they watched thesflower. 
Hours passed—the brow grew whiter, the fingers that she 
clasped were now clammy, the round lips that had so often called 
her mother, were purple, fading into a bluish white, and trem- 
ulous, as though the failing voice struggled for utterance. She 
placed her ear close to his little face, and heard him utter dis- 
tinctly :— f 

“Good bye, mother—take care of my violets.” 

After the rough pine coffin was carried away and covered 
with the mould, while her young fingers were nervously stitch- 
ing on the ill paid for garment, that mother could see a vision 
of her buried child, in the pure ether robes of heaven bending 
over the box of violets, 


Premonition of the Telegraph. 

In “Addison” 8 Spectator, printed one hundred and forty years 
ago, is the following account of a discovery in magnetic com- 
munication, said to have been made two hundred and fifty 
years before. It has the marks of a myth, but curiously fore- 
shadows the present reality, like some vague prophecy : 

“Strada, an Italian Jesuit, in one of his ‘ Prolusinos,’ 
gives an account of a correspondence between two friends, by 
the help of a certain loadstone, of such virtue, that if it 
touched two needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though ata distance, moved at the same time, 
and ia the same manner. Two friends being each possessed 
of one of these needles, made a dial plate and subscribed twen- 
ty-four letters upon it, They then fixed one of the needles on 
each of these plates, so that it could move around without im- 
pediment. After separating from one another one hundred miles, 
they were to- communicate and test their invention, by direct- 
ing the needle to the letter required; the other at the same 
moment saw his own sympathetic needle moving of itself at 
every letter - which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means they conversed across a whole continent, and con- 
veyed their thoughts to one another in an instant over cities or 


mountains, seas or deserts.” 
, — ~o 


A Poser. 

A story is told of a little boy in Virginia, by the Knicker- 
bocker. Long before he had learned the alphabet his parents 
bad made him familiar with the narrative portions of the Bible 
by looking at the pictures. Coming to the picture of “ Daniel 
in the Lion’s den,” he gazed at it a few minutes silently, then, 
running to his mother, book in hand, he broke forth, in an in- 


dignant tone: 
« Mother, this Bible don’t tell the truth.” 


u Why, my child, what makes you say so 2” 

« Why mother, did’nt you read to me that when Daniel was 
thrown into the den God shut the lions mouths? And see 
here, they are wide open! m 

The boy believed the picture, which he cou!d see, rather than 


the text he could not read. 
——— Oo 


Two Scotch gentlemen went to Ireland to make a tour, and 
see the natives. One of them one drizzly day bet the other 
the price of their dinner and a bottle of wine that the first 
Pat they met would be too much for them. A dimunitive 
fellow, with an old frieze coat, and a piece of a hat, was trying 
to plough with a pony under the shelter of a row of trees. 

« Pat,” said our friend. 

« Yes, yer, honor,” he replied. 

«If the devil were to come just now, which one of us would 
ke take?” 

u Sure, he’d take me, yer honor.” 

« Bat why, Pat r “ 

«Cage he'd be sure of yer honor at any time !” 

‘ a on nena 

«Don’t you think Rev. Mr. G is a preacher of great 

power ?” “asked, a gentleman, in reference to a pompous, long- 
winded divine, who spoke in a high-keyed, drawling voice. 
“ Yes; high-drawl-ic power,” was the reply of the person ad- 


dressed. ; 


He pa cannot t faithfully kepi a maret. is not worthy to 
have a friend. 


Briny and Sentiment. 


: ALONE. 
[From an unpublished work, entitled: “Pearls from the Poets of all Times and 
Climes.”] . : 


Tor! the ) Bpiritoal. Age. 


This is to alone; this is solitude. 5 
Arone! —’Twere hard to live alone, 
If all we loved on earth were gone’ 

Their dear existence o’er:— 
But sh! far more to feel bereft; 
To know that all we loved are left, 
But to be seen no more. 


Yes!—all remain; but now, to prove 

The torture, not the food of love; 
To tantalize—to pain ;— 

As bright scenes in vivid words 

To mock the blind, or music’s chords 
Struck for the déaf in vain. 

If they were dead, *twere sometimes sweet, 

Their visioned forms in dreams to meet, 
To tell that they are blest,— 

Or, better o’er their graves to weep; 

To watch, as ’twere their silent sleep, 
And know them there at rest. 


' Or, had we gone to our last bourne, 
The unfettered spirit might return, 
+ Some once loved part to fill;— 
Unheard to join the cherished throng; 
Unseen, to mix its sports among; 
To hover round it still. 


It might be blest, at times to hear 

’T was still remembered, loved, and dear, 
In the old haunts of home;— 

And oft the privilege be given; 

A precious boon, from kindly heaven, 
In these old haunts to roam. 


To join at morn and evening prayer, 
The dear assembly kneeling there; ` 
To hear love’s voice implore, 
That ties, so rudely rent in twain 
On earth, above may bind again, 
Never to sever more. 
Nay, even to breathe on some loved cheek, 
To some fond ear, in whispers speak, 
By none suspected nigh— 
They’d think that touch was some soft air, 
That came, awhile to linger there; 
That voice their own deep sigh. 


That anxious spirit, as of oid, 
Its watchful office still might hold, 
Its guardianship fulfil; 
To prompt where duty’s path was clear, 
To warn, when evil threatened near, 
Might be its province stilL 


As seasons came, With varying change, 
O’er each loved object-still to range, 
Plying its fostering care; 
And oft, in winter, noiseless, glide 
: To its old seat by home’s fireside, 
To watch its inmates there. 


When spring returned, be blest with power, 
To note each cherished shrub and flower, 
Restored to life once more; 
To guide the hand that trained the vine, 
Or led the rose in graceful twine, 
The cottage casement o’er. 


Ere others woke, at early dawn, 
To linger on the dewy.Jawn; 
Waiting the rising sun, 
» When life’s gay beings, bounding out, 
Hailing that sun with joyous shout, 
Announce their day begun. 


And then, with them, o’er plain and hill, 
Fields, flocks, and herds to visit still, 
Noting what each require. 
` Felt, but not seen, that spirit sent, 
Might oft some heedless fault prevent; 
Some useful thought inspire. 


Thro’ summer, autumn, by their side, 
Their sports to share, their toils to guide; 
Though all unseen, unknown ;— 

Far better were such death as this, 
Than life, apart from all its bliss; 


Useless—bereft—alone. CALVERT. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over which 
he must pass himself. 
p 
The chain of earthly love is ever breaking; 
And most dear friends are dearest when apart; 


Thy presence, friend, is lead upon my heart; = 


Indeed I love thee; yet, I know not how, 


I'd love thee better, if thou’dst leave me now. 
— 


True beauty is but virtue made visible in outward grace. 
Beauty and vice are disjoined by nature herself. 
— M 
They who bend to Power, and lap its milk, 
Are fickler and more dangerous far than they 
Who honestly defy it. 
EEES a 
If the disposition to speak well of others were universally 
preyalent, the world would become comparatively a Para- 
dise. 


SPIRITUAL AGE; 


FOR 1859! 


THE 


A new volume of the SPIRITUAL AG commences on the first of January, 1859. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 

No pains will be spared to make the AGE in all respects a most valuable family 
paper. Every effort will be made to add to the high reputation which it already en 
oys as an exponent of Spiritual Truth and a Pioneer Reform. In a word, it is the 
design of the publishers to give their patrons, in the fullest sense, 

A FIRST CLASS PAPER! 

The Miscellaneous Department, without presenting any of the trashy “sensation” 
literature now so much in vogue, will be enriched with spicy, stirring and instructive 
tales and sketches from the most popular sources, original and selected; witha variety 
of choice matter designed to meet the wants of both the heart and mind. Good taste 
and a high moral tone will always be observed. 

On the whole we fully intend to make a journal which every Spiritualist will be 
proud toputin the hands of skeptic or believer and say, “‘ There is an exponent of 
my principles!” 

The Spirstual Age will be published every Saturday, ina large and elegan Potio 
sheet, at $2 per annum, invariably in advance. One Dollar will be received for six 
months. To clubs, five copies for $8; ten copies for $15; to Boston subscribers, when 
served by carrier, $2.25. Specimen numbers forwarded free to any part of the worid. 

Principal Office of Publication, NO. 14 BROMFIELD STREET, Bosrox. 

New York Office at Munson’s Book-store, 5 Great Jones street. 

Address BPIRITUAL AGE, 14 Bromfield street Boston. 

CLUBBING WITE OTHER PgeriopicaLs.—We will send the AGr and Atlantic Month 
y, for $4.00; the Aer and True Flag or Life Illustrated for $2.00; the AGE and 
Water Cure Journal or Phrenological Journal, $2.50. 

Single copies of the Acs may be procured of 


Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 8. F. Hoyt, D First etrect;and Union Depot, 
Federhen & Co., 9 Court street, Troy, 

A. Wiliams & Co., 100 Washington E cA Hivtchinscn, 160 Vine st., Cincinnati, 0. 
Jobn J. Dyer & Co., 35 School street, € 8. W. Pease & Co., 

8. T. Munson, 5 Great Jones st., New York. Woodward & Co., ‘cor. 4th and Chestnut 
A. 8. Taylor, 289 Third Avenue. c ats., Bt. Louis, Mo. 


Dexter & Brother. s H. Taylor, 8un Building, Baltimore. 
E. 8. McDonald, 78 Central Street, Lowell F. McBride, Post Office, Charlestown, Mass 
Philip teare, Woburn, Mass. H. F Williamson, Lake City, Minn - 
E.8. Ayres, Portland, Me. . B. 0.. O14, El m 

$ Hartford, Conn. - Geo. Judson, New Haven, Conn. 
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arry &. , 886 Race #., Philadel 
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Deets i A CARD. $o e ; 

For-some time past I have devoted my ‘peculiar mental and’ peychometrical power 
to directing persons how to improve their condition and sélect right business putsaits 
&c. At the request of many, I have concluded to- assist persons’ in making changes 
and getting situations. For this purpose I shall receive business applications. Per- 
sons having stands, or business situations that they would like to dispose of—such as 
stores, hoté: ia, farms, manufactories, &c., can apply, and should’ state’ terms, condi 
tions and particulars. . Persons in want of the same should apply, atating what” they 
want, and how much capita] they would like to invest. Persons in want of a partner, 
teacher, agent or mechanic, shouid state what they want and the qualifications. re 
quired. Persons in want of such situations should apply. Those having means to 
invest, and those seeking investments; and finally, any buriness application wili be 
received. No charge will be made for the applications. When the application is met, 
‘the parties will be informed, and a small compensation required in proportion to the 
value, which shall be made satisfactory. By sending a small portion of their writing, 
persons may have a reading of their character, condition, qualification and business 
adaptation, with important information concerning business. health, marriage, | and 
all matters that require mental insight and clairvoyant perception. 

‘Terms, for a fall reading on all points, $3; readings ona single point, or personal 


sons who prefer the accuracy of the reading to a test, may state their age and com- 
plexion. 

All letters should be directed to Natick, Mass.. or left at my office, No. 7 Davis 
street, Boston, where I may be found on Saturday of each wéek, for readings or buši- 
ness. Those who doubt my ability or integrity in these matters, will be furnished 
with satisfactory references on application. H. L. BOWKER. 

Naticx and Bostox, Mass. 12—tf 


I WAS CURED OF SICK HEADACHE, 
Which had afflicted me at intervals of two weeks or less, for nearly thirty years, by 
using the Compound Sarsaparilla Syrup, prepared without alcohol, by B. O. & ©. G. 
Wirsow, Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 18 and 20 Central St., Boston. 
15—3m Hirax P. Wurrenovsr, at Barrett’s Dye House, Malden. 


THE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH 

JUST PUBLISHED BY DR. 8TONE, Physician tothe Troy Lung and Hygien’e 
Institute, a Treatise on the Early Decay of American Youth; the vice of Self-Abuse 
avid its direful consequences; Seminal Weakness, and other Diseases of the Sexual 
Organs in both Male and Female. 

The above work, containing the most tnrilling incidents in the practice of the au- 
thor, has received the highest commendation from the leading papers of the Union, as 
one of the most able ever published on the subject of such vital interest. It will be 
sent by mail in a sealed envelope to any pərt of the country, free of charge, on re 
ceipt of two stamps for postage. 

‘ 


g Address DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to thè Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for Diseases 
the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96 Fifth street, Troy, N. Y. 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES MAIN, Healing Medium, has 
opened an Asylum for the AMMicted at No. 7 Davis street, Boston, where he 
‘is prepared to accommodate patients desiring treatment by the above process on 
moderate terms. 

ET Patients desiring board should give notice in advance, that suitable arrange- 
ments may be made before their arrival. 

Those sending locks of hair to indicate their disexses, should enclose $1 for the 
examination, with a letter stamp $o prepay their postage. Also, state leading symp 
toms, age and sex. : 

Office hours from 9 to 12 A. M.. and from 2to 5 P. M. ` 


W.H. NUTIER, 

Trance, Healing and Developing Medium, 105 Pleasant street, Boston. All curable 
diseases, such as dropsy, liver, heart, spinal, and various other diseases, successfully 
treated by the laying on of hands. Charges moderate. Office hours from 9 A hl to 
6 PM. 12—3m 


THE HARMONIAL MAGNETS; 
For the cure of disease of the Throat, Lungs and visceral organs, upon new and 
scientific principles; by Hcmpunzy T. Packer, M. D., Harmonial Physician of ff 
teen years’ practice. 
Call and see them at his office in Wood’s Block, nearly opposite the Irving House 
Cambridgeport, from 10 o’clock, A. M., till 4, and from 6 till 9 P. M. 
N. B. The Dr. has now but one office, where he may be found, as above. 


A. C. STILES, M. Di, INDEPENDENT CLAIRVOYANT, 
OFFICE, NO. 106 MAIN ST., BRIDGEPORT, CT. 

A true diagnosis of the disease of the person is guaranteed, or no fee will be taken, 
Chronic diseases scientifically treated. Strict attention given to diseases of the Eye 
and Ear. Cancers removed, and cure warranted. The Electro Chemical Baths will 
be applied when necessary, for the removal of poisonous minerals from the system. 
Persons from a distance can be accommodated with good board at a reasonable rate, 


asir 


received Sundays. 46—tf 


THE SICK ARE HEALED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. JAMES W. GREENWOOD, Healing and Developing 
Medium, Rooms No. 15 Tremont street, opposite the Museum. Office hours from 
9 A. M. to5 P.M. Other hours he will visit the sick at their houses. 
Investigators will find a Test, Rapping, Writing and Trance Medium at the above 
rooms. : 


MES. C. L. NEWTON, HEALING MEDIUM, 


by the laying on of hands. 
Neuralgia, Chronic Spinal Diseases, Pains in the Bide, Disease of the Liver, Ner 


If required. No. 26 West Dedham street. twodoors from Washington street, Bos 
on. ~ 6—tf 
DE. JOHN SCOTT, MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 


ET All Rheumatic 
aT 


Dr. 8. cures Piles and-Cancers without the use of the knife. 
nd Chronic Complaints treated with ertainty. Hours from 9 A M to 5 P M. 


DECAYED TEETH PRESERVED. 

Dr. Aur Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou’s Building), by a new article o 
Gold Filling, is prepared to restore teeth, however badly decayed or broken, to thel 
original shape and strength, avoiding in most cases the fecessity of removal. Teeth 
xtracted by Electricity without extra charge. ` 8—tf 


S. ©. Hlurson’s Adbertisements. 


MES. METTLER’S MEDICINES. 


All these remedies are compounded according to Mrs. Mettler’s directions, given 
while in a state of Clairvoyance, and are purely vegetable, and perfectly safo under 
all circumstances. 

Mrs. Mettler’s Restorative Syrup.—For an impure state of the blood, derange 
ment of the Secretions, Bilious Obstructions, Unequal Circulation, Sick and Nervous 
Headache, Inactivity of the Liver, Constipation of the Bowels, Irritation of the Mu- 
cuous Membrane,etc. Price per bottle, $1. . 

Mrs Mettler’s Dysentery Cordial.—A Stomach and Bowel Corrector. Priceper 
bustie, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Mettler's Celebrated Elixir.—¥or Cholera, Colic Pains, Cramps of the 
Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, Bilious Stomach, Fever and 
Ague, and internal injuries Price per bottle, 50 cents. 

Mrs Mettler's Neutralizing Mirture.—For Bilious Obstructions, Acidity of the 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation of the Bowels, Headache, and Febrile symptoms 
occasioned by cold or worms. Price per bottle, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Mettler’s Pulmonaria.—¥or Colds, liritation of the Throat and Lungs, 
Hemorrhage, Asthma, Consumption, Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Respi- 
ratory Organs. Price per bottle, $1 

Mrs. Mettler’s Healing Ointment.—For Burns, Scalds, Fresh Cats and Wounds 
of almost every description, Boils, Salt Rheum, Blisters, Swelled and Sore Breasts or 
Nipples, Glandular Swelling, Piles, Chapped Hands or Chafing. Price per box, 25 
gents. 

Mra. Mettler’s Remarkable and Unprecedented Liniment.—For Lameness and 
Weakness of several parts of the human system, Contracted Muscles and Sinews, 
Rheumatic, Inflammatory and Neuralgic Affections, Callous and Stiff Joints, Bpas- 
modic Contractions, etc.etc. Price per bottle, $1. 

Jamzs McCuesrer, Proprietor. 
8. T. MUNSON Agent, 5 Great Jones street, New York. 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NO. 5 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 
Office of the Spiritual Age. 

8.T. MUNSON & Co., Agents, second door East of Broadway, opposite the La- 
Farge, keep all the Reform Publications, together with a splendid assortment of Spirit 
ual Books, all of which will be sold at the lowest publisher’s prices for cash. All per 
sons who wish to parchase the class of Books mentioned, will find it for their advan 
tage to send heir orders to Munson & Co., who will give instant attention to the de 
mands of their customers. Subscriptions received for all 

Spiritual and Reform Papers and Serial Publications. 

Books and other merchandise ordered at ourestablishment, not excepting Miscelia 
neous and School Books, Stationery, &c., will be sent through the post office, by the 
press, or in private hands, as may be directed, without delay, and all papers and peri 
odicals forwarded as soon as published. 

All Spiritualists and Reformers who visit New York, are requested to call, immedi 
ately on their arrival, at Munson & Co.’s, for the purpose of registering their names 
By this means they may become known to the friends in this city, and thus theiria 
terests and pleasure may be essentially promoted. 7 

Merchants and others from different parts of the country, whe want any of the 
Spiritual papers, should call at the office of The Spiritual Age, and subscribe. The. 
location is central, and the whole establishment on the first floor, so that eur custom 
ers are not required to ascend any lofty flights to inaccessible upper rooms to find 

8. T. MUNSON & CO., Agents, No 5 Great Jone street, N Y. 


MES. HAYDEN AT MUNSON’S. 


The subscriber is happy to announce that he has engaged the services of Mrs. W. 
R. Hayden, of Boston, the celebrated clairvoyant and test-medium. Her * seances” 
will commence on Wednesday, the 19th inst., at the rooms for spiritual investigation, 


b—te 


is widely and favorably known for her medium powers. It was through the instra 
mentality of this lady, while in England, that Robert Owen, and other distinguished 
men, became convinced of the truth of spiritual intercourse. Mrs. H. is also clair- 
voyant for the examination of disease, in the exercise of which gift she has been emi- 
vently successful. Hours, from 9 A M to6 P M, every day (Sundays excepted), ` 
ti : A 47 MUNSON, 5 Jones street, New York. 


. W. Yerrinton:: Price 8 cents each, or $$ per bucdred: This diguhdiies 


readings, $1. Advice will be given on business matters and changes; fee $1. Per : 


near the Doctor’s office. Office hours from 8 o'clock, A. M.to6 P.M. No patients 


Has fully tested her powers, and will sit for the cure of diseases of a chronic nature, 
Acute pains instantly relieved. Chronic Rheumatism, 


yous Prostration, Headache. &c. Terms for each sitting, $1.00. Will visit families 


NO. 16 BOND 8TREET, NEW YORK. ` 7 


Nos. 5 and 7 Great Jones street, and will continue until further notice. Mrs. Hayden: 


- Bda Harsha. Dibectsoments . 


anh rpn 


FREE LOYE AND 
A Discourse delivered under spirit-lattuence; by Mima Sorts 
: Boston, Sunday evening, March 20, 1856. `  Phonographically” 


good advice, and was listened to with very general satintnetionss 
Publisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. _ i ued n PRT pas ue 


_., TRACTS ON SPIRITUALIQN. ; 
Spiritual Tracts, trom No. 1 to No. 9. By Judge Edmonds —Priee. Smet. 
Vision of Paul Pry, ‘the Spiritaalist.—Price’ 10 cents. ‘Merriage. Ry tjs Uar- 
dinge.—Price 10 cents. For mile by BELA MARSH, Jt Broms ~ TB 


A KEW SPIRITUAL BOOK! 
TWELVE MESSAGES FROM THE BPRIT JOHN QUINCY ADAM, 


Through Joseph D. Stiles, Mediut, to Josiah Brigham: - . 404 pages Svo. Price $1.58 
Just published and-fr sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromficid St: Bosten. @=4f 


` MISS HARDINGE’S UNSPIRATIONAL DISCQURAR, 
ON THE PLACE AND MISSION OF "WOMAN, 


` Price 10 cents. Also, Mr. Higginson’s "Rationale of Bpirijuatisn. Price 13 cents 
For sale by Bela Marah, 4 Bromfield street. ` sx 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. The design of this work is to show that hith 
in love is liberty which cannot be interrupted; and that faith in selfishness is bend 


age; also, to show that man’s home is wherever he is in all times and conditions o 
his existence. 


The Philosophy of Life contains 640 pages, and will be sent (postage frae: foe $1.35 
to any part of the United States within 3000 miles. } 
For sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 4 
JUST PUBLISHED. l 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT BOOK BY A. J. DAVIA: 
The subscriber has Just issued a new work, written a few weeks since by Mr. Daria 
o preparing Nia matier for the Philanthropic Convention at Utica, be wrote ont sev 
eral suggestive ideas respecting the Cause and Cure of Evil, or how to “overcame 
evil with good,” which was the great question before that mémorable moga 
thinkers and philanthropists, This new production is entitled g 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY or EVIL; 


WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE ENNOBLIKNG INSTITUTIONS az» 
PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 
Single copies at retail, 30 cents; bound in cloth, 50 cents. On receipt of price, the 


book will be sent by mail, postage free. Quantities at whotezale, with reasonable dis 
count, sent per order to all parts of the Union. 


Address the Publisher, BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Besten.  4l—~t 


A SERMON FOR THE NEW. YEAR. 5 
What Religion may do fora Man. By Rey. Theodore Parker. To which is added 
Mr. Parker’s Farewell Letter to his Society. Price 6 cents, Fer sale by BELA 
MARSH, 14 Bromfield street, Foston: 6—tr 


THE SPIRITUAL REGISTER FOR 1859. 


Price 10 cents, is just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Brenfieid 
street, Boston. e—tt 


HENRY C. WEIGHT’S BOOKS. 

Marriage and Parentage; or, the Reproductive Element in “Man, as a means to his 
Elevation and Happiness. Price $1. 

The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime of an Undesigned and Undesired Maternity. 
Price in cloth, 45 cents; in paper covers, 30 cents. 

A Kiss for a Blow; or, a Collection of Stones for Children, showing them how to 
prevent quarreling. Price 38 cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 4 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths of Nature; or, Mans 
only Infailible Rule of Fait and Practice. Price in cloth, 38 cents; in paper covers, 
25 cents. 

The above are for sale, at wholesale or retail, by BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield 
atreet, Boston. 41t 


THE PROVIDENCES OF GOD IN HISTORY. 
By L. Judd Pardee. Price 10 cents. Just published and for sale by BELA 
HARSH No 14 Bromfield street. = ` B 
an aaa 


WOODMAN’S REPLY TO DR. DWIGHT. i 


A New Edition of this excellent work is just published. It has been carefially 
revised ang stereotyped, in order to meet an increased demand, and is put at the low 
price of 20 cents percopy. A liberal discount at wholesale. 

BELA MARSH, publisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. L 
a eee" 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Parker’s Sermon of Immortal Life, 5th Edition. Price 10 cents. Also, Parkers 
two Sermons on Revivals, and one on False and True Theology. Price 8 cents cach 
Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH. No. 14 Bromfield street, where may 
be had all the various other writings of the same author, either in pamphict forza er 
bound in cloth, at wholesale and retail. -tr 
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PUBLIC ORAL DISCUSSION. 

Epiritualism and the Opposition, at Hartford, between 8. B. Brittan, and Dr. D- D. 
Hanson Price 38 cents. Mrs. Hatch’s Discourses on Religion, Morals, Philosophy 
and Metaphysics. Price $1.00. “The Mistake of Christendom; or Jesus and bis 
Gospel before Paul and Christianity. Price $1.00. Just published, and for male by 
BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street. 17—tf 


FOUE SERMONS, 
Preached in the Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, at Longwood, Pa., May 
80th and 31st, 1858. By Theodore Parker. Price 17 cents. Also. a Sermon, preached. 
on the 4th of July, in Boston, on the effect of Slavery on the American People. Price 
8 cents. Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield Bt. .. a 
Ee 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FREE CONVENTION, ` 
HELD at RufLaAND, Vt., June 25th, «26th, 27th, 1858. 3 
Just published and for sale by Bela Marsh, No. 14 Bromfield street. Price, in pe- 
per covers, 50 cents; in cloth 67 cts. The work contains Debates on the Bibie, Gov- 
ernment, Marriage, Spiritualism, Slavery, Woman’s Rights, Free Trade, ke. 33t. Š 


RICE’S SPIRIT MEDICINES. 

Purafyiry Syrup, Price $1,00 per bottle. Nerve Soothing Elizir, Price 50 cents 
per bottle. Healing Ointment, Price 25 cents per box. Pulmonary Syrup, Prise 
50 cent por bottle. 

These Medicines have all been tested and can be relied upon ; they contain ne pei» 


son. They are all prepared from spirit directions by Wir. E. Race. For sale 
iby BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. ` 


os 


. MRS. METTLER’S MEDICINES. 
Restorative Syrup—Price $1 per bottle. Dysentery Cordiel—50 cents. Ehisir- 
50 cts. Neutralizing Mixture—5O- cents, Pulmonaria—$l. Liniment—@2 


Healing Ointment—25 cents per box. For sale by BELA MARSH, eM Brees 
field street, Boston. HA 


Hliscellancous. 


PHONOGRAPHIC CLERK WANTED! 
Wanted, at the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, a young man ot correct merals, 
having a good practical knowledge of phonography, and can keep books, and wrie a 


good hand. Good encouragement will be given. Address Dr. Axpzzw Brons, 98 
Fifth street, Troy, N. Y. ‘15—38 


LIGHT BBEAD, 
WITHOUT YEAST OR POWDERS. 

Or How to make light delicious Bread with simple Flour and Water endy. | 
Merely your address and one dime will ensure you by return of mail a litais beskt Ț b 
on Healthful Cooking and How to Make Light Bread with Flour and Water only. 
Persons interested are invited to call and see this delicious bread TEMPERAnce 

Hocsg, Nos. 18 and 20 Lagrange place, Boston. 
eea anes 

PHILADELPHIA BOARDING, 


M. A Hencx has opened a fine large house for permanent and transient boarders | 
at No. 202 Franklin street, opposite Franklin Square—a beautifal central location 


with the comforts of home. 2-8 
rrr nr ern e 


MEDIUMS WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE CONSTANTLY., 
Day. and evening, at Muxsomw’s Rooms. 8. T. M. bas the pleasure of camera’ 
that he has engaged the services of some o the best mediums in the country; the 
hours will be from 10 o'clock, A. M. till. 2, and from 3 till 5 P. M. Evening circles | 
from 8 till 10. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings the circles will be public, a6 am 
admission fee of 50 centa 33tf S.T. MUNSON, 6 Great Jones St, New York 


SPIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT, AND MESMERIC 

CAREFULLY prepared by OCTAVIUS KING, Botanic Apothecary, 664 Wash 
ington street, under Pine Street Church, Boston. 

All of Mrs. Mettler’s Medicines for sale as above. - t 

: á 
BEMOVAL! 

Dr. RepuMax bas removed his office from 108 4th Avenue to 109 Bleeker street : 

where he will receive visitors and patients as usual . . - 6 


: FOUNTAIN HCOGBE. 

A home for Spiritualists, Temperance men and women, and for all others who ish 
for quiet, order and comfort. This house is now under the management of the stb- 
scriber; who will always be at his post ready to attend to the wants of thase wiis may 
favor him with a call, at the corner of Harrison Avenue and Beach street. x 

39 tr E. V. WILSON, . Manager for the Propristers. ` 


A: B. CHILD, M. D., DENTIST, . 
NO. 15 TREMONT BTREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUFFOLE DYE HOUSE, = ~~~ 
OORNER OF COURT AND HOWARD STREETS, DOSTON. 


